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The X-3 Model Loom is designed to weave all 
of the fabrics normally woven on the X-2 and 
most synthetic fabrics commonly woven on 
the XD. This loom provides greater versatility, 
increased speed, higher quality goods, and 
lower weave room costs. 

A weight increase of over 500 pounds in 
frame and shafting*, contributes to added sta- 
bility, reduces vibration, and permits higher 
speeds regardless of fabric being woven. 


TOP MOTION 

New strengthened Dobby 

— 16 harnesses, 15/32 Gauged 
— 20 harnesses, 3/8 Gauge 
Clock Spring up to 6 harnesse 


*As compared with a Draper X-2 Model Loom IMPROVED TAKE-UPS 


to weave a complete range of 
Cotton and Synthetic fabrics 
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PROBLEM: Mildew on stored synthetic yarn 


This Sonoco customer was using a wet process 
winding operation for synthetic yarn, then storing 
it for future use. The moisture in the yarn plus the 
storage conditions caused both the cone and the 
yarn to mildew. This made the yarn unsatisfactory 
for subsequent processing—a problem causing the 
customer serious loss. 

Sonoco cones are always treated to resist mil- 
dew. However, this process required cones with 
even greater mildew resistance. Cones to meet this 
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requirement were developed in Sonoco’s research 
laboratories. Since these new cones were put in use 
there has been no recurrence of the mildew problem. 

Technical service of this type is an added bene- 
fit when you buy from Sonoco. Only Sonoco, in its 
field, provides the continuous research, product de- 
velopment, and integrated manufacturing needed to 
meet the ever-changing techniques of the textile 
industry. Let Sonoco’s more than 60 years’ ex- 
perience help you! 


SONOCO 
Products for Textiles 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA - Mystic, Conn. «Akron, Ind. « Lowell, Mass. * Holyoke, Mass. « Phillipsburg, N. J.-«Fremont, Calif. 


La Puente, Calif. « Longview, Texas + Philadelphia, Pa. « Ravenna, Ohio « Atlanta, Ga. + Richmond, Va. + Brantford, Ontario « Granby, Quebec + Mexico City 
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ROBERTS 


YARN MAKING MACHINERY 
for Cotton, Worsted, or Long Fiber Systems 











ROBERTS ARROW SPINNING for both cotton system and 


long fiber system yarn spinning for natural and synthetic 
fibers and blends. High speed, all ball bearing, big package 
Arrow Spinning Frames in 25-inch or 36-inch width. Excep- 
tional flexibility and simplicity of operation in the manufac- 
ture of improved quality yarns at reduced costs and modest 
initial investment. 
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ROBERTS TWISTERS for plying yarns are completely ball 
bearing equipped and designed for high speed ring twisting 
operations. 25- or 36-inch frames. Up to 34-inch rings and 
12-inch bobbins. Package weights 1% pounds on cotton, 
%4 to 1 pound on worsted. 
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Simplicity of design, rugged construction and high 
speed ball bearing operation are the trade marks of all 
Roberts Company machinery. Roberts also supplies 
rebuilt spinning frames and modernization change- 
overs for mills’ existing machinery. 
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ROBERTS-TEMATEX worsted system preparatory machines, 
including ParaBlenders, ParaDrafters and AutoEveners, are 
rugged, high performance machines for pinning, parallel- 
izing, drafting and blending worsted and synthetic fibers 
prior to roving and spinning, and in top making plants. 
AutoEvener automatically and instantaneously corrects de- 
livered sliver weight to within plus or minus 1%. 


aaa 


ROBERTS ROVING FRAMES are ball bearing rebuilt and 
feature all-new heavy duty ball bearing Roberts Double 
Apron Drafting Systems for cotton, short staple or long fiber 
synthetics, worsted and blends. 10x5 and 12x7 packages. 
Provisions for double headed spools. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 





Knitting Arts Week 


“Knitting Arts Week,” a promotion by the American 
knitting industry designed to underscore its progress, 
will be held April 23-29. It will be highlighted by the 
45th biennial Knitting Arts Exhibition at Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 24-28. Both the special ““week” and 
the exhibition will be sponsored by the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, and the Underwear 
Institute. 


New Glass Fibers Plant 


Clark-Schwebel Fiber Glass Corp. is constructing a 
$3,000,000 fiber glass weaving and finishing plant in 
Anderson, S. C. Initial operation is scheduled for 
March, 1961. Clark-Schwebel also announced that 
Warren J. Rowley has joined the firm as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales in the Midwestern states. For 
the past eight years he was Midwest manager for 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., a member of Burlington 
Industries. 


Enka Price Increases 


The American Enka Corp. posted higher prices on 
all of its rayon high-tenacity industrial yarns, includ- 
ing its Tyrex rayon yarn for tire cord, effective 
February 6, 1961. The increases were 2 cents a pound 
on all deniers and shipping packages. Enka pointed 
out that the new Tyrex rayon yarn price is still 15% 
below the mid-1959 price. 


Du Pont Expands Fiber Output 


Du Pont has announced plans to build new plants 
to increase production of Lycra spandex (elastic) 
fiber and Dacron polyester filament yarn. 

Construction of additional facilities at its Waynes- 
boro, Va., plant, will boost Lycra capacity six-fold. 


Lycra, Du Pont’s newest textile fiber, which was in- 
troduced to the textile trade for evaluation in April, 
1958, went into commercial production at Waynesboro 
last year. While Lycra’s major applications have been 
in foundation garments, it is expected to find many 
textile uses. 

A new unit for the production of Dacron was 
scheduled to begin operation last February 1, at :Old 
Hickory, Tenn. The new filament operation will 
eventually put the plant in the position of achieving 
its rated production capacity of 56,000,000 pounds of 
both Dacron staple and filament. 


Knitting Show Plans Advance 


Over 200 firms will unveil their latest advances, 
developments and new products at the 45th biennial 
Knitting Arts Exhibition in Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on April 24. On display will be dyeing 
equipment, knitting machinery, packaging equipment, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, laboratory equipment, textiles, 
yarns, power apparatus, mill equipment, motors, as 
well as many other products and services utilized by 
the industry. Sponsors of the knitting show estimate 
13,000 persons will attend the exhibition. 


Push World Fiber Group 


American producers of manmade fibers are being 
urged to become members of the International Rayon 
and Synthetic Fibers Committee. One of the advan- 
tages of membership in the group, it is said, would 
be exchange of information concerning new devel- 
opments in research. Spokesmen for the Committee 
pointed out that many of the latest developments in 
new fibers, blends and finishing techniques have their 
origin in Europe, Japan and other areas outside the 
U.S., and are first discussed at the international meet- 
ings of the group. 
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Factoring 


IF YOUR BUSINESS is hampered because 

you are reluctant to grant credit, you should 
know more about factoring. Your factor 
checks credits for you, assumes the credit risk 
on approved accounts, and advances in cash 


the net value of shipments as made. 


Inquire today about our factoring service 
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STRIPPING ASSISTANT 
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nIGHILY EFFECT IWie ON 
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The Algepons are well Known in the textile mills, 
where they have been used successfully for years. 


Now there is a new Algepon®—-xX R. It represents a 
new high in efficiency for stripping vat dyes. 


it also represents a new high in stripping vat dyes of the 
ANTHRAQUINONE type, being particularly effective on the 
most difficult types to strip, such as blue and khaki shades. 


Algepon X R is effective, too, in stripping dyes of the azo type. 


After the dye has been satisfactorily stripped, there is 
no tendency for the color to re-develop, under normal conditions. 


Algepon X R is easy to use, involving only the 
addition to a conventional sodium hydrosulfite and 
Caustic soda bath. It has excellent storage properties. 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND APPLICATION 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 
AC 


NEWARK, ©» NEW JERSEY 
inl. 


SERVING JHE TEATICE (NOGETRY FOR COVER $55 YEARS 
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TRI Annual Meeting March 16-17 


Textile Research Institute will hold its 31st Annual 
Meeting on Thursday and Friday, March 16 and 17, 
in the new Windsor Ballroom Suite of the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. The technical program for 
this meeting is being developed under the general 
chairmanship of George H. Hotte, Director of Allied 
Chemical’s National Aniline Fiber Marketing Depart- 
ment, and is rapidly nearing completion. 

In addition to technical speakers, the meeting will 
feature an exhibit of instruments for scientific re- 
search, laboratory control, and product testing, in 
the Windsor Terrace immediately adjacent to the 
Ballroom. Those furnishing the industry with new 
products, supplies, and services have been invited to 
participate in this exhibit. 

The full program of this meeting is to be released 
shortly. Those wishing to receive invitational pro- 
grams and advance reservation forms may do so by 
contacting the Institute’s Secretary, P. O. Box 625, 
Princeton, N. J. A $10.00 registration fee will cover 
both days of the meeting, and luncheon tickets for 
Thursday and Friday will be available for $6.00 each 
day. The exhibit area will be open to the public with- 
out charge. 


New, Stronger Rayon Tire Yarn 


The introduction of a new stronger Tyrex rayon 
tire cord said to be a major advance in the manufac- 
ture of tire cord was reported recently by Industrial 
Rayon Corp. The company said the new cord is the 
result of more than two years of research and added 
that “there is sound basis for the expectation that 
even more improved Tyrex tire cord products will 
be developed in the near future.” 

Industrial Rayon said the new cord is particularly 
well-suited for heavy duty tires. It is 10% stronger 
than the present cord and has other substantially im- 
proved characteristics which will enable the manu- 
facture of Tyrex cord tires with greatly increased 
resistance to impact failure and fatigue, the com- 
pany stated. Intensive testing of the new cord by 
tire companies is reported to have produced highly 
favorable results. 


Rayon, said the company is “very optimistic about 
the new cord” and noted that commercial production 
will be started early this year. He said the cord will 
be offered at regular prices and will be available in 
all deniers for use in passenger car as well as heavy- 
duty truck and bus tires. “The marked advantages of 
this cord.” Bissinger said, “will be obtained without 
any sacrifice of the smooth-riding performance that 
is associated with Tyrex cord tires.” 


Rayon Tire Yarn Price Rise 


A price increase of two cents a pound for 1100 and 
1650 denier rayon high tenacity yarns for tires and 
other industrial uses was announced last month by 
American Viscose Corp., Beaunit Mills, Inc., and its 
subsidiaries, and the Du Pont Co. No change was 
made in prices for 2200 and heavier deniers. 


Sonoco Opens Ohio Plant 


Sonoco Products Co. has opened a branch plant and 
sales office in Ravenna, Ohio. Present plans call for 
the manufacturing of spiral tubes from one inch to 
36 inch diameter. Paper for this operation will be 
supplied from Sonoco’s paper mill at Munroe Falls, 
Ohio. 

J. L. Henderson was named as branch plant man- 
ager. He will continue in his duties as plant manager 
of the Munroe Falls operation. Appointed as resident 
supervisor at Ravenna is Floyd Hunt, formerly resi- 
dent supervisor at Sonoco’s Longview, Texas, plant. 
Named as resident sales manager is D. L. Frounfelter, 
formerly a salesman with Sonoco. The Ravenna plant 
will service Ohio, western Pennsylvania, western 
New York and West Virginia. 


Monsanto 100% Chemstrand Owner 


Stockholders of Monsanto Chemical Co. and of the 
American Viscose Corp. have approved the proposed 
sale of Avisco’s 50% equity in The Chemstrand 
Corp. to Monsanto. Chemstrand is now a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Monsanto. Chemstrand, formed 
as a joint venture in 1949 by Monsanto and Avisco, is 
the nation’s second largest producer of nylon and 
acrylic fibers. 


WITHSTANDS HI-SPEED PRESSURE 
OF SYNTHETIC YARNS 4 
WITHOUT WEAR 


EG-250-F 


Southern Representatives: R. L. Corroll, P. O. Box 1676. Greenville, S.C. 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC corp. 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 
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PRODUCTION: West Point’s PacesETTER Slasher is 
achieving drying rates of over 1,600 pounds per hour 
(dry unsized weight) on 9-cylinders and over 2,000 
pounds on 11-cylinders. Operating speeds of 90 to 150 
yards per minute are commonplace while 175 and over 
200 yards are known in special cases. Excellent warps 
come off these slashers with superior control of tension 
and size pick-up, whether you are slashing cotton, spun 
synthetics, filament synthetics, worsted and synthetic 
blends ... canvas, print cloth, satin, or suiting materials. 


QUALITY: The Pacesetter is built to last, with an ex- 
traordinarily massive cast iron frame with smooth unclut- 
tered sides, extra heavy-duty 214-inch journals with self- 
aligning cylinder bearings, the largest sprockets for 


a 
longer life (or optional V-belt drive), patented wide-open 
design for superior access to the warp, convenient lift-out 
panels, covered steam and condensate manifolds, and 
other built-in quality features. 


NEW SALES RECORDS: west Point’s Multi-Cylinder 
Slasher has broken all sales records since 1955 and during 
the past two years more than 150 PACESETTERS have been 


a 
sold; more than 300 West Point Multi-Cylinder slashers 
sold in 5 years: An accomplishment made possible only 
because in installation after installation the West Point 
PACESETTER has proved to be the industry’s leader in 
production — its standard of quality. 


Any way you look at it — it’s worth your while to get 
more information on West Point’s PACESETTER Slasher. 


{wo big feaso ns for Ask us... or ask your neighbor who runs one! 


buying the Pacesetter Slasher 


West Point 


Foundry & Machine Co. 


< 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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of today’s most versatile textile fibers 


TYPE F ACETATE is just one outstanding fiber of the 
Celanese acetate family. It is the new modified cross- 
section filament acetate. Like all the other versions of 
Celanese acetate, this one has been engineered for 
specific purposes. Available in a wide range of deniers, 
Type F fills a special need in drapery fabrics. Type F 
offers that extra coverage that gives a look of fullness 
plus richness and luxury of hand. 

There are many unexplored potentialities for Type F 
in new constructions, and Celanese is always ready to 
work with you in developing them. Celanese Fibers Com- 
pany, Box 1414, Charlotte, N.C. 


Celanese® Celaire® Celaloft® Celaperm® Type F TM 


Celanese Fibers Company is a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 


Acetate...a C_S-auese contemporary fiber 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; 15 N. Broadway, Des 
Plaines, Ill.; Western Merchandise Mart., Room 478, San Francisco, Calif.; P. O. Box 1414, 
Charlotte 1, N.C.; 200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass.; 3130 Maple Drive, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


EXPORT SALES: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
IN CANADA: Chemcell Fibers Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Chemstrand grew 170,000 square feet yesterday 


Announcing the new Chemstrand Re- 
search Center, Inc. Here, more than 300 
scientists are engaged in the research 
that will shape the fibers of tomorrow! 

From Chemstrand’s new Research Center will come 
the most important raw material in our business and 


yours: ideas. 

Ideas for new fibers. Ideas for making present fibers 
better. Ideas on dyeability. On new textures. On new 
fiber processing finishes. Ideas on new end uses and 
consequently new markets. Each of these fresh ideas 


THE CHEMSTRAND cCorRPORATION + GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Ave., 


2 Overwood Rd., 





will finally mean significant new opportunities for yo 

Here we will also develop new techniques for ma 
ing Chemstrand yarns. We will invent new and bette 
test methods. And here, technical knowledge from t 
entire world will be examined for its possible use i 
your products and ours. 

It’s quite a program. But this is quite an establis 
ment. 170 thousand square feet big! Facilities for ove 
500 scientists and technicians. Laboratories so co 
plete that any experiment, no matter how elaborate, ca 
be conducted. And a library that already includes ove 
37,000 technical books. Without question, the ne 


350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
Akron, Ohio; 197 First Ave., 


Needham Heights, Mass.; 129 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C.; California Office: 707 South Hill St 
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.. to develop better products for you tomorrow! 


emstrand Research Center is one of the most signifi- there is no area that is more beautiful. 

nt developments in the history of man-made fibers. We don’t know yet what wonders will come from this. 
Before erecting this new center, Chemstrand con- But when they do come, you can be sure they will im- 
Hered over 21 different sites. The Research Triangle prove your business and ours. 

rk in North Carolina was chosen because it possesses 

e proper atmosphere for research. It is in North 

hrolina’s famous ‘“‘Research Triangle” of Raleigh Chemstrand Research Center, Inc. 
ome of North Carolina State College), Chapel Hill Research Triangle Park, 

ome of the University of North Carolina)and Durham North Carolina 

ome of Duke University). For scientists and techni- 

hns, there is no area in America that is more intel- Wholly-owned subsidiary of The Chemstrand Corporation. 
tually stimulating. And for their wives and Children,  mxmmmmmmmmmmmsmnsnnsssssssssstsnnrnnsnneet 


Angeles 14. Canadian Agency: Fawcett & Co., 34 High Park Blvd., Toronto, Canada « PLANTS: ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER —De« atur. Ala.; CHEMSTRAND® NYLON— Pensacola, Fla., and Greenwood, S. C. 
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A SKILLED HAND IN CHEMISTRY... AT WORK FOR YOU 


LO ee 


Let these antistatic lubricants 
GIVE YOU FIRM CONTROL 
OVER ALL SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Working with any synthetic fiber, it is necessary to alter the 
draw characteristics to achieve balanced processing. The Nopco- 
stat® Series of lubricants—products of Nopco® research—offers 
excellent formulations for cellulose, polyester and acrylic fibers; 
also for wool fibers and yarns and yarns processed on woolen 
and worsted systems. 








These are potent formulations, achieving desired results with 
amounts of from 44 to 1% owf. 


Check the table for the formulation that best meets your needs. 
Then, for complete information, write Nopco Chemical Com- 
pany, Textile Division, 60 Park Place, Newark 2, N.J. 








Nopcostat Nopcostat Nopcostat Nopcostat 


Characteristics AS-40 LV-40 2152-P 2152-X 


Interfiber friction | Low Medium High High 


Fiber-to-metal friction Medium Medium Low | Low 


Antistatic effect Excellent Excellent Excellent Excellent 











NOPCO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


® 60 Park Place, Newark 2, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J.+ Richmond, Calif. + Cedartown, Ga. « London, Canada + Boston, Mass. « Chicago, IIl. 
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Model 84-B RANDO-FEEDER & RANDO-WEBBER produces continuous RANDO-WEB 
structures 84” wide. 


RANDO-BONDER is a versatile, compact, yet readily accessible, 
high production machine to apply chemicals to a wide variety of 
nonwovens, specialty paper, felt, tobacco, woven and specialty 
fabrics. 


The RANDO-WEB Process 


Here are some of the machines developed by Curlator Corporation 
for the production and treatment of uniform, random, 
oriented, fibrous web structures. 

The facilities of the Curlator Corporation are devoted solely 
to the engineering and manufacture of fiber web processing 
equipment. Many years experience has resulted in the 
development of the RANDO-FEEDER® and RANDO-WEBBER® 
for the production of uniform, random, oriented, fibrous web 
structures. These versatile units produce webs with even selvages 
from a wide variety of textile and nontextile fibrous materials. 
Variations in web weight are attained by adjusting a variable. 
speed control eliminating the necessity of change gears, 
cross lapping or laminating. 

The RANDO-BONDER provides the means of uniformly 
applying a wide range of chemical binders to web structures. 
Special engineering design was incorporated to prevent distortion 
of the fiber lay and provide a functional sanitary unit. 

Our engineering services employing these basic machines are 
available for layout and design of RANDO-WEB® Process planis 
providing continuous efficient production of diversified products. 

Special knowledge gained through years of experience and 
exclusive manufacturing of fiber web processing machinery has 

Gaui duck ieid dicks, catenins ee coke resulted in improved design and world-wide acceptance of the 
ious Gauhad aiikeeite, eek eaulelie ta eo RANDO-WEB Process as the preferred method for 


processes as rubber, resin, plastic, textile, tobacco, dye- quality nonwoven fabric manufacture. 
stuff, chemical and paper industries. 


TEXTILE DIVISION Write for your copy of 


CURLATOR FASS 
EAST ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Process.” 


Model 40-B RANDO-FEEDER and RANDO-WEBBER with pre-wired electrical 
control panel and instrument panel . . . invaluable for development of 
new products and production quality control. 


Model 40-B (Special) RANDO-FEEDER and RANDO-WEBBER designed to 
produce continuous uniform RANDO-WEB structures from 100% short 
fibers. 


EXPORT —eO Lendt & Company, 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. 
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EWKA 


keeps its eye 
on the future... 
its yarns 
in the news! 








Day after day, season after season, ENKA produces fine, 
modern nylon and rayon yarns that make the news for converters, 
cutters and retailers. 


Here are some recent news makers! 


News! The Enka nylon 
Hydrowarp* Pirn is designed 
to unwind yarn from a par- 
allel plane. In operation it 
increases net yarn weight 
per pirn, improves unwind- 
ing tensions, actually re- 
duces costs in texturing, 
warping, knitting, throw- 
ing. Write for Technical 
Bulletin NM-4 on Enka’s 
nylon Hydrowarp pirn. 
Marketing Technical Dept., 
American Enka Corpora- 
tion, Enka, N. C. 

*T, rk W } 


ademark Whitin Ma e Work 


> American Ey 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Greensboro » Providence 


Peoreenss op | 
PAMA'S Bam OF erences 
Write OF wires 


NYLON Yawn 


* 


News! Enka’s Blane de Blancs 
Nylon, the dazzling white 
yarn created especially for 
foundations and intimate 
apparel. The whiteness is 
yarn-deep in this wonderful 
nylon, resulting in uniform- 
ity throughout a garment 
or a line. Write for Enka 
Technical Bulletin NM-2 
for more facts on Blanc de 
Blancs nylon yarn. Market- 
ing Technical Dept., Ameri- 
can Enka Corporation, 
Enka, N. C. 


News! Enka nylon for Sheers 
is made in a larger filament 
size for a smoother, more 
versatile hand. It creates 
softer chiffons, more supple 
organzas, crisper organdies. 
And Enka nylon’s affinity 
for dyes results in truer 
color clarity. Find out more 
about Enka nylon yarn for 
sheer fabrics. Call Enka 
Merchandising in New 
York, 350 Fifth Ave., PE 
6-2300 or the Enka sales of- 
fice nearest you. 

Nylon sheer dress by Fred Perlberg inan 
Avila fabric. 


News! Enka Softglo® rayon 
is a soft, low-luster yarn for 
decorator and upholstery 
fabrics. Softglo rayon 
brings rich beauty and last- 
ing strength to luxurious 
fabrics designed for the 
home. For full details on 
Enka Softglo rayon, contact 
Enka Merchandising at 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y., PE 6-2300, or the 
Enka sales office nearest you. 
Chair by Sam Moore in a Bartson fabric. 


KA Corporation, Enka, N. C. + Producer of nylon + rayon + yarns « fibers 
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WHY THE “READING” TRICOT MACHINE 


INVITES COMPARISON 


It isn’t just the speed of the Reading Tricot Machine — it’s the 
quality and appearance of the fabric, the accurate runner 
length control, uniform fabric weight, uniform cost per pound. 
Superior performance, proved in nearly four years of mill oper- 
ation, is the result of these outstanding design features: 

Tension motion let-off control 

M Positive signal roll 

Simplified guide-bar arrangement 

 Selector-type gear take-up 

Thermal stability of insides 

M Controlled automatic lubrication 

M Simplified beam loading 

. . all supported by sound, sturdy, and precise manufacturing 

techniques. Compare the performance, and fabric quality of 
the Reading Tricot Machine with any of your present machines 
— new or old, fast or slow. Call us today. Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Penna. 








TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Where engineering makes the difference 
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He’s using a tougher yarn...why aren't you? 


It takes a tough yarn to stand up in a racing car tire... 
and tough is the word for high-tenacity Golden Caprolan® 
nylon by Allied Chemical. But Golden Caprolan is more 
than just tough. It is a remarkably versatile yarn that 
offers a unique combination of superior performance qual- 
ities. Unsurpassed resistance to abrasion, excellent rubber 
wee adhesion, greater resistance to flex-fatigue, excel- 
= Fiber Marketing Dept., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


lent troughing qualities, to name a few. Golden Caprolan 
established a new criterion for heat stability in nylon tire 
cord and a new standard of strength for marine cordage. 
Golden Caprolan is also performing superbly in conveyor 
belts, industrial webbings, tarpaulin fabrics and many 
other applications where heavy-duty performance is es- 
sential. If you havea tough job, we have the tough yarn for 
it. Our technical ser staffs ~~ are ready to help you. 


GOLDEN 


caprolan 


NYLON FOR THE 60's 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 


AATT'S first Conference—some afterthoughts 


J vane FROM THE MANY congratulatory mes- 
sages received by the officers of the American 
Association for Textile Technology, Inc., the 
First Annual Conference of the Association in 
New York last month was an overwhelming 
success. From what we have learned from the 
comments of many of the 600 textile people 
who attended the Conference, the free and un- 
inhibited exchange of ideas in the day’s four 
panel discussions was immensely stimulating. 

The AATT has received many inquiries for 
copies of the printed verbatim proceedings of 
the Conference. Whether it will be feasible to 
make the verbatim text available is now under 
study. We can say, however, that a decision will 
soon be reached whether to print the proceed- 
ings as a separate volume or to publish them, 
in a somewhat condensed form, in the pages of 
this magazine, which is the official publication 
for the Association. 

For the present we would like to offer the 
speakers and other participants in the panels 
our warm congratulations for a job well done. 
The fact that so many distinguished and busy 
men and women were willing to give so freely 
of their time, their knowledge and their sea- 
soned judgment is a great tribute, we believe, 
to the esteem in which the American Associa- 
tion for Textile Technology is held throughout 
our industry. Of equal importance, it is convinc- 
ing testimony to the high level of devotion to 
the industry’s interests prevailing among key 
men in textiles that the AATT was able to re- 
quisition the willing services of these partici- 
pants. 


One-Sided Blame? 

Now a word as to some of the ideas expressed 
during the Conference. The day was not an 
occasion for self-congratulation, but one for 
searching and freely expressed criticism. The 
speakers and panel members were frank; they 
spared no one in their criticisms of the weak- 
nesses prevailing in the manufacture and mar- 
keting of textile products woven and knitted of 
manmade fibers. While defending their right to 
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express their opinions, we feel that, by and 
large, the burden of blame for some of these 
weaknesses seemed to be shifted in the course 
of the day’s discussions rather too one-sidedly 
to the backs of the fiber producers, and the 
commission dyers and finishers. 

As the representative of one major fiber pro- 
ducer gently put it “the party was on the fiber 
producer.” Or, as another participant in the 
discussions summed up the matter, the fiber 
producers in these discussions were in the un- 
enviable position “at the end of the buck-pass- 
ing line.” 


Producers Deserve Praise 

If this general tendency to blame the fiber 
producer were left unanswered, we believe the 
result would be vastly misleading. For the in- 
controvertible fact is that the producers of man- 
made fibers are doing far more in the way of 
finding sound uses for manmade fibers than all 
other segments of the textile industry put to- 
gether. And the fiber producers are also doing 
the lion’s share of the work of solving the mar- 
keting tasks connected with the new fibers. Let 
none of us forget that it has been the fiber pro- 
ducers who did the arduous and protracted re- 
search and development work that led to the 
commercial availability of manmade fibers, both 
new and old. It has been the fiber producers who 
spent millions upon millions setting up devel- 
opment laboratories equipped with every kind 
of textile manufacturing and finishing ma- 
chinery to develop superior fabrics utilizing 
these fibers. 

It may be said, of course, that the fiber pro- 
ducers had to do all this development work if 
they wanted their fibers to succeed commer- 
cially. While this is true, it does not take away 
from the immense credit these companies have 


Ce! 
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TEXTILE NEWS 





World Wide 


WORLD MANMADE FIBER output appears to 
be headed for vast growth. J. C. Smith, director of 
yarn and fiber sales for Courtaulds, told a London 
textile group that manmade fibers would make up 
30% of the 40 billion pound world fiber production 
predicted for 1980. This compares with 22% man- 
made of the 31.5 billion 1959 total—or an absolute 
synthetics boost from less than 7 billion in 1959 to 
12 billion in 1980. 


ICI TO BUILD Argentine Terylene plant. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries will establish the new 
polyester fiber complex, through its subsidiary, 
Industrias Quimicas Argentinas at San Lorenzo 
200 miles north of Buenos Aires. Initial capacity 
will be 2 million pounds annually. No starting 
date was announced. 


ARGENTINA’S FIRST nylon factory has set a 
goal of 66,000 pounds monthly. The plant, Preny]l, 
SA, in Rawson, Chabut Province, is expected to 
be producing later in the year. 


JAPAN TO EXPORT rayon yarn to Red China. 
Six manufacturers have orders totaling 200 tons for 
sale at about 45¢ a pound, some 10% below world 
levels. 


NEW RUSSIAN POLYESTER fiber plant, built 
by Friedrich Krupp Corp., of Essen, has been com- 
pleted at Kursk, 300 miles south of Moscow. The 
mill will produce enough polyester fiber so that, 
with 50% wool fiber blend, it will be able to supply 
fabric for 500,000 garments a month. 


ISRAEL READIES cottons exports starting in 
1962. Ernest Kling, director of the Israel Export 
Institute, said the country will have 4,500 looms 
and 300,000 spindles in operation early next year. 
In 1939 there were only 3,000 looms and 130,000 
spindles. Many of the new spindles and looms are 
organized vertically and should permit low-cost 
exports. 


BRITISH 1960 SYNTHETIC output sets all-time 
high. Last year’s figure for manmade fiber pro- 
duction reached 592 million pounds, or 15% over 
1959. Both filament yarn and staple (269 and 323 
million pounds, respectively) were at peak levels. 


NEW GERMAN POLYESTER fiber plant plans 
to turn out 6,000 tons yearly. The company, Faser- 
werke Huels, was formed by Tennessee Eastman 
and Chemische Werke Huels. New types of poly- 
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ester for nonwoven fabrics and interlinings are 
being developed. Construction of the new plant at 
Mar! recently got underway. 


UK PAPER GROUP enters nonwoven fabric 
field. One of Britain’s largest paper combines, the 
Albert E. Reed group, has teamed up with Lantor 
Ltd., to research and develop new methods for 
making nonwovens. This is the first such paper- 
textile venture in Britain. Lantor makes non- 
wovens in the U.K., Holland and Australia. Raw 
materials for the new industry could be either 
manmade or natural fiber. 


MONTECATINI SELLS Moplen polypropylene 
fiber rights to Sweden. The Swedish firm is 
Svenska Esso, an affiliate of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J), which plans to build a plant at Stenungsund 
as part of a big petrochemical complex. 


SNIA VISCOSA, MITSUBISHI Rayon are ex- 
pected to produce nylon fiber in Japan. The Italian 
company would supply technical aid for making 
its nylon caprolactam. Mitsubishi Chemical would 
furnish the basic chemicals. 


URILON POLYUREA FIBERS to be produced 
later this year for the first time by the Japanese 
fertilizer and chemical company, Toyo Koatsu In- 
dustries. The ton-a-day pilot plant at Sunakawa, 
in central Hokkaido, will probably be expanded to 
10 tons daily. 


GERMAN FIRM to make vinylon under license 
from Kurashiki Rayon Co., Yokahama. Farbwerke 
Hoechst is to produce the polyvinyl alcohol fiber. 
No starting date was given. 


BRITON SEES Asian imports as major threat 
to U.K. textile industry. R. N. Lee, chairman of 
the $84 million Lancashire Cotton Corp., told 
shareholders that export limitation pacts will 
have to be made with Hong Kong, India and Pakis- 
tan if Lancashire is to have a healthy cotton in- 
dustry. He noted that the Hong Kong export 
agreement ends next January. 


BRITISH COTTON WORKERS get a work week 
cut from 45 to 42% hours. Effective date was Jan. 
16. But some work through 45 hours was agreed 
on through May with payment at time-and-a-half 
for the extra 2% hours. Some 180,000 workers are 
affected. Earnings will remain the same for the 
42%-hour week as they were for 45 hours. 
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To his demanding 
new assignment he 
brings a lifetime 
of experience in 
textiles and a 

long record of 
industry service 


DAVE HALL 
the ACMI’s 


By Jerome Campbell, 
EDITOR, MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


As MANY leaders of the textile industry keenly 
realize—some from actual experience, others out of 
sympathetic observation of the efforts of those ex- 
perienced ones—to be president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute is a strenuous, life- 
absorbing assignment. In a very real sense the ACMI’s 
president is the textile industry’s chosen chief dele- 
gate and ambassador to the American business com- 
munity, to the federal government in Washington, 
and beyond these, to the whole vast world outside 
the boundaries of textiles. To take on the assignment 
means 12 crowded months of travel, meetings, 
speechmaking, and perhaps testifying on behalf of 
American textiles before committees of Congress. To 
be ACMI’s head man means largely sacrificing one’s 
attention to one’s own business, seeing little of one’s 
family, and enduring the hardships of many nights 
away from home, and many hours of travel. 
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new president 


It is inspiring testimony to the high level of de- 
votion to the industry’s welfare among textile people 
that, over the years, so many outstanding men have 
eagerly taken on this wearing job. The man who this 
month will be elected president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, if customary prac- 
tice is observed, can be expected to carry on, in the 
fullest measure, the devotion to the interests of tex- 
tile manufacturing set by so many of his predecessors. 
In fact, if one were to list the requirements for a 
president of the ACMI and then check such a list 
against the many attributes of Dave Hall, it would 
become apparent at once that few men seem so per- 
fectly tailored to order for the job. 

Dave Hall has to begin with a lifetime of mana- 
gerial experience in the textile industry. He is a 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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New vigor in textiles 


They 
specialize 


in stretch 
fabrics 


This young firm has 
pioneered in both knitted 


and woven stretch fabrics 


Staff Prepared 


T erry STRETCH, a fabric blend of stretch nylon and 
cotton, was recently placed on the market by Stretch 
Fabrics, Inc., of New York. lt is now in the lines of 
many of the country’s manufacturers of infants’ and 
children’s wear. It offers also a large volume poten- 
tial for men’s and women’s sportswear. Its possibili- 
ties reach to home furnishings and industrial appli- 
cations. 

Terry Stretch is notable not only because it is a 
terry cloth that stretches, but mainly because this 
new dimension in no way detracts from the tradi- 
tional qualities of terry. This new fabric development 
by Stretch Fabrics is typical of the company’s appli- 
cations of textured nylon yarns which have helped 
to make stretch fabrics such an important part of the 
textile industry over the past decade. According to 
market research figures released by Chemstrand 
Corp. the original two million pounds of textured 
stretch yarns produced by throwsters in the United 
States during 1950 increased to approximately 37 
million pounds of textured stretch and bulk yarns in 
1959. Chemstrand’s market forecast expects this 
figure to almost double in the next few years and 
reach close to 75 million pounds by 1963. 

At first, textured yarns, originally only “stretch” 
yarns but now encompassing a variety of bulked 
yarns were limited to stretch socks and gloves. To- 
day textured yarns are found in nearly every kind 
of wearing apparel, a wide variety of home furnish- 
ings, and a rapidly increasing range of industrial and 
military applications. Stretch Fabrics, Inc. has been 
a contributing factor in this ever-increasing range 
of end uses. The firm was founded in 1955 by Milton 
Hinkis, president, and Arthur Weinberger, secretary- 
treasurer, solely for the production of fabrics of tex- 
tured yarns, of which 90% of the company’s produc- 
tion is of the stretch Helanca type. 
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STRETCHING TO SUCCESS—In the New York office of Stretch 
Fabrics, Inc., president Milton Hinkis (left) and Arthur Weinberger, 
treasurer, inspect a child's swimsuit made of their terry stretch cloth. 


Under the creative instinct of Milton Hinkis as a 
developer of textile fabrics, and with the textile 
background and administrative ability of Art Wein- 
berger, Stretch Fabrics has become one of the largest 
manufacturers of fabrics of stretch yarns in the 
United States, with production facilities distributed 
among three company divisions in Pennsylvania. The 
knit fabrics are produced by Stretch Fabrics Manu- 
facturing Co., of Allentown, Pennsylvania. Gray 
goods are processed and prepared for shipment by 
Stretch Fabrics Dyeing & Finishing Co. of nearby 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. A third company divi- 
sion is Stretch Tricot Fabrics, Inc. To provide more 
space for its expanding knitting facilities, Stretch 
Fabrics in December bought the former plant of the 
Tuscan Silk Mills in Allentown. The building, on a 
three acre site, provides the company with 20,000 
square feet of floor space. 

The operation of Stretch Fabrics dramatizes the 
diversity of stretch fabrics in general. The company’s 
machines produce goods in a multitude of widths and 
knits. Stretch Fabric’s diversity is evidenced by the 
military’s use of its fabrics: cummerbunds for the 
Air Force Academy’s dress uniforms; frogmen’s suits 
under experimentation by the Navy; insert panels 
for high-altitude flight suits to prevent excessive 
ballooning from rapid pressure changes. 

Innovations devised by Hinkis for stretch fabrics 
for women include sweater brassieres with no seams 
to show, and teen brassieres. Also stretch panels to 
improve the fit of maternity skirts. Last year, an im- 
portant end use for stretch fabrics were women’s 
tapered slacks, and it is expected that 1961 will be 
even bigger for this market. Currently, the stress is 
on high fashion colors and prints. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Best base for bright yellows 
..-exclusive new 


Al 


Produced domestically only by National Aniline, 
this outstanding lemon-yellow acid dye offers ex- 
ceptionally good money-value in currently popular 
bright shades such as illustrated. 

National Fast Wool Yellow GL is level-dyeing with 
good light and wet fastness and excellent working 


NATIONAL FAST WOOL YELLOW GL 


properties. It is highly recommended for wool as well 
as for wool and nylon 6 or nylon 6, 6 mixtures and 
for cross-dyed wool-dacron blends. 

We suggest you try it for dyeing suitings, dress 
goods, carpet yarns and wool or fur-felt hats. 
Samples on request. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 

Atlanta —- Boston 

Los Angeles Philadelphia 
In Canada: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD 

1450 City Councillors St., Montreal 2. 100 North Queen St., Toronto 18 


Charlotte Chicogo Dallas Greensboro 


llied 
hemical 


Portland, Ore Providence San Francisco 


Distributors throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL © 40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y 





A single 3 denier Turbo-Orlon 
sweater will contain almost nine 
million individual fibers. Each 
individual fiber contributes to the 
superior loft and hand of the 
sweater . . . when it’s made of 
Turbo-Orlon processed by the 
exclusive Perlok System. 
Developed by J. L. Lohrke, this 
system improves synthetic tow 
special heat stretching, breaking” 
and relaxing processes .. #assures 
the ideal High Bulk yarn for 
bulky, interlock, jersey and 
full-fashion knitted garments. 
Whatever sweater characteristics 
you require—if it’s made from 
Turbo it’s made from the 

number 1 sweater yarn. 


LOHRKE / TURBO 


TURBO-ORLON 


Contact a licensed Turbo mill... over 50 in United States and Canada 


LOHRKE COMPANY / 3 PENN CENTER PLAZA @ PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Stehedco 
(DRAWTEX HARNESS 
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Are your weavers and fixers handicapped by 
bunching of heddles at rod supports, as illus- 
trated below? 









































IMPROVES EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY 
WITH PERFECT HEDDLE SPACING 
































Stehedco Drawtex rod supports allow completely free 
movement of the heddles. There is no obstruction to 
keep the heddles from finding their natural position 
on the rod. Therefore, warp streaks from heddle 
bunching are completely eliminated and down time 
to correct this condition is a thing of the past. 

This is only one of many Stehedco Drawtex advan- 
tages. Ask our sales engineers to tell you all about 
them. 


Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada « Lawrence, Mass. « Greensboro, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. « Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas + Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 
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WASH AND WEAR QUALITIES — 
Vycron’s wash and wear performance 
with lower polyester fiber content re- 
sults in greater values for the consumer. 


PILLING RESISTANCE—Vycron‘sun- 
matched resistance to pilling assures 
the consumer of better looking, 
longer-lived polyester opporel. 


DYE AFFINITY—Because Vycron has 
unusual affinity for dye color, it of- 
fers the fabric designer a more effec- 
tive palette for his creative ideas. 


WEAR RESISTANCE—Vycron’s high 
degree of wear resistance shows up 
in the fabric and garment in two 
ways: greater tensile strength and 
greater resistance to abrasion. 


STRENGTH — Vycron’s general su- 
periority in strength means better 
loom performance, makes possible 
lighter, sheerer, more serviceable fab- 
rics and garments. 
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POLYESTER FIBER 


«+ America’s Only Polyester Fiber 
Certified for Quality and Wash-and-Wear 
Performance by United States Testing Company, Inc. 


Vycron is the most advanced polyester fiber ever to 
achieve commercial production in America. And that posi- 
tion of leadership will be safeguarded by the most stringent 
quality control and policing program ever put behind any 
polyester fiber, with the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., acting as official scientific laboratory. 


First of all, the fiber will be under a tight check-control 

from the moment the raw material enters our plant until 
the fiber itself is ready for shipment. But that, of course, is normal procedure for 
any well regulated manufacturing operation. 


Vycron quality control goes much further! As a matter of fact, we can accurately 
say that we never relinquish control of Vycron quality until it reaches the con- 
sumer’s hands in a finished product! 


Before any mill can label its grey goods or finished fabrics with the Vycron name, 
the fabrics must first be tested and certified by the Testing Company against 
specifications. The Vycron polyester fiber content, for example, must meet our 
standards for the particular fabric construction in question. And all performance 
claims must be fully substantiated by scientific test. The same regulations apply 
to converters for finished goods. 


But even that isn’t enough for Vycron! 


The Vycron fabrics in the end-use products themselves... apparel, home furnish- 
ings, industrial goods ... must meet control standards before they can be iden- 
tified by the Vycron name. Moreover, the United States Testing Company, Inc., 
will purchase these products on the open market for check-testing on a regular 
program basis, as long as they continue to feature the Vycron name. 


That, we believe, is a quality control program that will protect the trade from 
mill to retailer ... protect the consumer ... and safeguard the reputation of 
Vycron as the most advanced polyester fiber in America. 


Vycron Polyester ... America’s Most Advanced Self-Care Fiber 


BEAUNIT MILLS, INC. 


Fibers Division 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
702 Guilford Bldg., Box 1050, Greensboro, N. C. 
625 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. |. 


| 
DRAPING QUALITIES — Vycron’s 
soft, pliant touch, can produce a new 
stondard of suppleness, drapeability, 
ond luxury-of-hand in fabrics made 
with polyester fiber. 
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OP 
TERMACO 


LIGHT COLORED PICKERS 


have a firntly established,production proved 


so LOWEST COST 
PER LOOM PER YEAR 


MADE BY DENMAN RUB MFG. CO:, WARREN, OHIO 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Stretch 
Specialists 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Stringent quality control is one 

of the major reasons for the suc- 
cess of Stretch Fabrics. Goods 
are knit of the best yarns from 
suppliers such as Burlington, 
Madison and Sauguoit. Proced- 
ures and cycles for dyeing and 
finishing are specifically de- 
signed for maximum fabric re- 
laxation to attain highest stretch 
and bulk. 

Prior to dyeing, goods are 
processed in a pre-setter where 
they are steamed, and vacuum 
extracted and dried to stabilize 
them permanently. Following 
this, the goods are bagged until 
just before final calendering in 
order to protect them from un- 
due stresses which could pos- 
sibly result in a reduction of stretch-ability. 

In bags, goods are paddle-dyed and, after extrac- 
tion, tumble-dried, both processes exerting the least 
possible pressure and strain on the fabrics. After 
drying, goods are removed from bags and folded for 
the calendering operation, after which they are pack- 
aged for shipment. Stretch Fabrics Dyeing & Finish- 
ing employs several types of calendering machines, 
depending on the type of fabric. As part of an ex- 
pansion program, the company is planning to add a 
new wing to the Quakertown plant, primarily to 
house a second Davis & Furber napper, and several 
larger dye tubs. 

It was during his association with Security Tricot 
that Milton Hinkis realized the vast potential of 
stretch fabrics in applications other than hosiery. 
Shortly thereafter he formed Stretch Fabrics, Inc., 


AATT’s First Conference 
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earned in the minds of all reasonable people in 
textiles for the work they have done in bring- 
ing to our industry the vast opportunities for 
more and better business provided by the man- 
made fibers. No matter how strenuously we crit- 
icize them for their shortcomings, let us not fail 
to give credit where credit is due. In this spirit 
we believe we give voice to the sentiments of 
the entire textile industry when we say that the 
industry owes an immeasurable debt of grati- 
tude to the producers of manmade fibers for 
the great good they have done the textile in- 
dustry, the retail trade and the consuming pub- 
lic in bringing out these new and in many ways 
better textile materials. 





TURNING ON THE HEAT—Gray knitted stretch fabric going into a 
pre-setter at Stretch Fabrics’ finishing plant to be stabilized before 
dyeing. This is a crucial step in finishing stretch fabrics. 

and was joined by Art Weinberger who formerly had 
his own business as a yarn dealer. 

Stretch Fabrics presently lists many of the coun- 
try’s manufacturer’s of children’s wear, and men’s 
and women’s sportswear among its customers. The 
company’s fabrics have been applied to swim wear, 
ski wear, sports jackets, and many other apparel 
items. A leading designer of women’s sportswear has 
shown particular interest in the recently introduced 
stretch terry fabric. Seamless chair covers and the 
like are among the company’s many home furnish- 
ings end uses. Other varied applications include 
head-rest covers on jet liners, and baby sleepers that 
fit a growing child for as long as a year. 


In a similar spirit, we believe a few words are 
in order in defense of commission dyers and 
finishers. These essential people in the chain of 
textile manufacturing were blamed unfairly by 
some speakers for the poor quality of the dyes 
and finishes on manmade fiber fabrics. 

The truth of the matter is that the commission 
finishers are not at fault. They give their cus- 
tomers, the mills and the converters, exactly the 
finishing job for which their customers are wil- 
ling to pay. Commission finishers hate to do 
questionable work; but like everyone else in 
business, they cannot afford to give away their 
services for free. If good finishing work is 
wanted, the commission dyers and finishers are 
willing and able to do it—provided, of course, 
that they get paid a fair price for their skilled 
and conscientious services. 
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THIS IS “NATIONAL”... 











HEAT SETTING MACHINE, MODEL SG-2 
The industry's standard for setting synthetic 
fibers and blends. Also for critical resin and 
other heat treatments. 

| 


| 
DRYING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE, CHEMICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, FOOD AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


} 

“NATIONAL” Guarantees Greater Value —through: 

@A thorough analysis of your drying problem by a team of 
experts. 

@ The use of proven standards integrated with prescribed design. 

@ Personal attention, from initial proposal to proven performance. 


e@ Continuous ‘“‘on-call” survey, analysis and maintenance service. 
BLEACHING y 


PRINTING 
SPECIAL 
PROCESSING 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
HANCOCK ST. & LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
Representatives in Boston, Spartanburg, Los Angeles and Foreign Countries 


Cable Address—‘‘NADRYMA"— W.U. Code 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR © INSTALLATIONS AROUND THE WORLD 





For the DYER 
and FINISHER 





Synthetic Rubber Latex 


Pliolite 176, a synthetic rubber 
latex for use in textile back-sizing 
operations, has been introduced by 
the Chemical Division of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Up- 
holstery and carpet backings and 
sizings for mattress ticking are rec- 
ommended areas of use for this 
butadiene-styrene latex. The ma- 
terial can be compounded to meet 
a wide variety of conditions, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, and 
it contains a non-staining anti-ox- 
idant system. 


Improved Nylon Dyeing 

Vitanyse, a new nylon fabric 
treatment, has been developed by 
Yardney Chemical, Inc., subsidiary 
of Yardney Electric Corp., as an 
outgrowth of the firm’s research in 
energy generation and production 
of batteries for missile applications. 
The process is said chemically to 
modify nylon, making possible a 
depth and variety of color previ- 
ously unobtainable in dyeing oper- 
ations. 

The treatment also is reported to 
make nylon fabrics “breathable,” 
wettable and anti-static—proper- 
ties which may open new markets 
and end uses for nylon 6 and nylon 
66. 

Yardney does not plan to license 
the process but hopes to sell the 
chemical concentrate to dyestuff 
producers who in turn would sup- 
ply it to dyehouses and finishing 
plants. The process, on which pa- 
tents are pending, utilizes a non- 
ionic complex organic compound. 
Attachment of the compound di- 
rectly to the nylon polyamide 
molecule is said to make the fiber 
an estimated 200% more recep- 
tive to dyes. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


Hydrazinium Finishing Agents 
Moretex Chemical Products, Inc., 
has acquired a license from W. R. 
Grace & Co. to produce and market 
two hydrazinium compounds for 
use in textile wet processing. The 
first to be commercially produced 
for textile application, they will be 
marketed under the trade names 
of Aquazine-100 and Aquazine-88. 
Aquazine-100, a cationic soften- 
ing agent for all natural and syn- 
thetic fabrics, can be successfully 
applied to yarns in a package dye- 
ing machine, unlike conventional 
softeners. Aquazine-88 is an anti- 
static agent that may be used in 
the same processing systems as the 
other hydrazinium compound. 
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New Waterproof Finish 


Reeves Brothers has introduced 
a new waterproof finish for outer- 
wear. Called Reevair, it is said to 
possess the ability to breathe; thus, 
while water cannot penetrate, body 
vapors are said to pass through the 
finished fabric. The manufacturer 
also reports that every proper 
washing or drycleaning actually 
improves Reevair’s ability to 
transmit body vapors. 

The origin of the Reevair finish 
was in an electric battery process 
developed by the Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Reeves saw the po- 
tentialities of the process as ap- 
plied to textiles, and thus the ESB 
Reeves Corp, which controls the 
basic patents covering the Reevair 
process, was formed. Reeves is 
planning an extensive sales promo- 
tion campaign to introduce Reevair 
to the public. 


Nylon Fixing Agent 


Cenekol NCS, a new organic con- 
densate for use as a fixing agent in 
dyeing and finishing nylon, has 
been announced by Althouse 
Chemical Co. The agent is said to 
increase greatly the fastness to 
washing of neutral acid type dyes 
used in nylon finishing. It is highly 
soluble in the presence of electro- 
lytes such as common salt and cal- 
cium salts, and can be applied di- 
rectly in the dye bath. 

Polimize Brown PLM also has 
been added to the Althouse line of 
colors. The new color is for appli- 
cation of a direct brown for cotton. 


Rayon Wash-Wear Finish 


Prestwick, a permanent, non- 
resin, wash-wear finish said to put 
rayon and rayon-cotton blend 
fabrics in a completely competi- 
tive position with all other wash- 
and-wear fabrics, has been intro- 
duced by Courtaulds, (Ala.) Inc. 
So far Prestwick has been applied 
commercially only to spun rayons. 
Extensive trails, however, suggest 
it will be equally effective on cot- 
ton, continuous filament rayon and 
the new manmade cellulosics as 
well as blends of cellulosic and 
thermoplastic fibers. 

Courtaulds reports that for the 
first time it has proved possible to 
shrink compressively fabrics 
treated with Prestwick to a resid- 
ual shrinkage of less than 1% in 
both length and width as tested by 
the Government Standard Cotton 
Wash-and-Wear Test Procedure. 
United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, the first licensee of Prest- 
wick. has been in commercial pro- 
duction since May 1, 1960, and has 
successfully processed over one 
million yards of spun rayon fab- 
rics. 


Transparent Backing 


A new system for low-cost 
transparent backsizing of velvet, 
wilton, and contract type carpets 
has been developed by Morning- 
star-Paisley, Inc. The transparency 
feature is said to improve the ap- 
pearance of the carpet back. Cost 
of the new system runs as low as 
2% cents per yard. The material 
has good aging characteristics, 
with no yellowing after prolonged 
exposure in a Fade-Ometer test 
(over 150 hours at 150 degrees F), 
according to the manufacturer. 
The system also provides for a 
variety of different back properties 
(variations in hand, pile locking 
qualities, etc.) by varying the pro- 
portion of ingredients. It is usable 
on all backsizing equipment. 


Antistatic Soil Retardant 


The textile chemicals depart- 
ment of American Cyanamid Co. 
is marketing Juvenon Soil Retard- 
ant No. 6. The finish is reported to 
have proven effective in all tests 
for the elimination of static elec- 
tricity in rugs. Particularly effec- 
tive on wool, the new soil retardant 
finish can also be applied to all 
other natural aud synthetic carpet- 
ing fabrics. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


Spray-On Starch 


A new group of starch specialties 
for aerosol and spray-on type 
liquid laundry starches has been 
announced by National Starch and 
Chemical Corp. The new special- 
ties, Aero-Spray Starches, are re- 
ported time saving and ideal for 
light starching of wash and wear 
fabrics. The key advantage, ac- 
cording to National, is prolonged 
stability that prevents  jelling, 
settling and clogging of spray noz- 
zles. Three grades are currently 
available: one requires cooking; 
another is pre-cooked, and a third 
is pre-cooked and offered in con- 
centrated liquid form. 


Yarn Shrinkage Offset 


Du Pont has developed a new 
process for package dyeing which 
is said to compensate for shrink- 
age, swelling or bulking of yarns 
of all types during dyeing. A cel- 
lulose sponge core in which stand- 
ard dye tubes are inserted is the 
key to the new process. Du Pont 
reported the process has been sat- 
isfactorily applied to a number of 
different types of fibers, including 
high-bulk Orlon acrylic, filament 
nylon (without preshrinking), Da- 
cron polyester fiber (without pre- 
shrinking), rayon (dyed with vat 
and direct dyes), and mercerized 
cotton sewing thread. For further 
information write the editors. 
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Updated, revitalized 
instruction, plus drive 
to recruit young 
people, reverses down- 
ward drift of recent 
years’ enrollment. 
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HOW IT’S DONE—Students and instructors observe operation of inspection and 
folding table for knitted fabrics at Philadelphia College of Textiles & Science. 


TEXTILE COLLEGES TODAY 


Outlook is brighter as more students come 


Torat ENROLLMENT in the nation’s textile colleges is 
on the upswing. Reversing a steadily declining trend 
over the past five or six years, current statistics are a 
sign of encouragement to the textile industry which 
faces an unprecedented demand for professionally 
trained personnel. And the upward trend is particu- 
larly gratifying to those industry leaders who have 
been doing an outstanding job in getting more young 
people to appreciate the tremendous opportunities in 
textiles, 

Today there are close to 1900 full-time students en- 
rolled at the nine textile colleges offering bachelor’s 
degrees in textiles. These schools are: School of Tex- 
tile Technology, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala.; School of Textiles, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C.; A. French Textile School, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Dept. of 
Textile Engineering, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas; School of Textiles Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, S. C.; New Bedford Institute of 
Technology, New Bedford, Mass.; Philadelphia College 
of Textiles and Science, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bradford 
Durfee College of Technology, Fall River, Mass.; 
Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Mass. In ad- 
dition there are three other institutions engaged in 
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graduate textile education and research: Textile Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, N. J.; Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va.; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Present enrollment is still a far cry from the student 
mark that topped 4000 in 1948. However today’s fig- 
ures are running from 300 to 400 ahead of enrollments 
during the past two years. It is felt that this marked 
upward trend is the result of several: factors, includ- 
ing better conditions in the textile industry, higher 
starting salaries for graduates, increased numbers of 
scholarships provided by industry, intensive recruit- 
ing programs in several of the schools, and improved 
educational programs to meet the current and future 
needs of the industry. 

Educators are confident that the active programs 
now in force to attract students are just beginning 
to show results. In spite of the encouraging trend, 
capacity is available for additional students and the 
industry needs trained graduates to man the large 
organizations which have developed in the textile in- 
dustry during the past 20 years. The textile industry 
is no longer dominated by family-owned companies of 
small size. The transition to larger, publicly-owned or- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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How Riordon helps textiles 
from the ground up 


IORDON SALES is backed by 3 
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ganizations means increasing opportunities for capable 
young students to manage these firms in the years 
ahead. 

This about-face just didn’t happen. The colleges 
themselves have come up with vastly improved cur- 
ricula and various Foundations in the different states 
have been at work through textile education groups to 
increase enrollments, raise faculty salaries, improve 
physical equipment and expand research facilities. 

One of the trends now working in favor of the tex- 
tile colleges is the realization by many students that 
the so-called “glamor” of other industries is begin- 
ning to wear a little thin. The fact is that the textile 
industry is actually highly glamorous itself; but in 
too many cases this fact has been obscured by poor 
public relations. As J. Spencer Love, Chairman of 
the Board, Burlington Industries, observed: ‘The tex- 
tile industry may have hidden its light under a bushel 
of headlines such as those calling attention to low 
margins of profits and the threat of imports. It has 
been my observation that other industries, with fairly 
automatic profits, with heavy investments in equip- 
ment and with patent protection, often pay lower 
salaries. The textile industry offers broad exposure 
and great opportunity to show real managerial abil- 
ity.” 

And another industry leader, Roger Milliken, pres- 
ident, Deering Milliken, Inc., feels that, to meet fu- 
ture competition, both foreign and domestic, there is 
a great need for highly trained, highly imaginative 
textile graduates in increasing numbers. He believes 
that textile plants of the future will be much more 
complex and automated than anything heretofore 
dreamed of, so that emphasis on téchnological and 
engineering skills will far outweigh the “ability to 
manage and get along with people,” so important in 
the past. 


Pate sree 


One of the most important steps taken by the tex- 
tile colleges is a drastic revision in curricula. Years 
ago most textile educational institutions were re- 
garded at the “trade school” level and degrees were 
lacking. At the same time many mill owners believed 
in “the school of hard knocks” and looked with sus- 
picion on a student who had been to textile school. 
This situation has improved rapidly with the passing 
years yet only ten short years ago some of the in- 
dustry’s top leaders still preferred to take a boy from 
liberal arts college and train him in the fundamentals 
of textile manufacturing and management while on 
the job. Such men made their point, for about that 
time the textile schools began dropping the “100 per 
cent” textile production courses and began providing 
a more rounded education. 

Every major textile college is involved in this 
curricula change and the examples are widespread. At 
the School of Textiles, North Carolina State College, 
only about one-third of the courses are on textile sub- 
jects and the remaining two-thirds are devoted to 
English, mathematics, sciences, social services, busi- 
ness management, the Humanities. This means that 
textile graduates in the future will have a broader 
basis on which to build successful careers. Indeed, 
there are graduates now in the industry who have 
benefitted from the changes which began some years 
back. It is realized that this matter of curriculum 
revision, however, must be a continuing process. 

Progress is written into the recent change in name 
of the Philadelphia Textile Institute to the Philadel- 
phia College of Textiles and Science. Oldest of the 
textile schools, Philadelphia has forged ahead through 
good times and bad. A few months ago it adopted a 
new five-year development program with a goal of 
over $4 million. The college just recently completed 
a ten-year development program which enabled it 
to build a $5 million campus which includes a labo- 
ratory and classroom building, a library, a 75-room 
men’s dormitory and a Student Union building. 

The new program at Philadelphia is specifically 
aimed at faculty salary improvement, pension en- 
dowment fund development, accelerated amortization 
of debt service, a 50-room women’s dormitory, ex- 
panded research facilities and equipment, laboratory 
equipment in support of curriculum diversification, 
and replacement and modernization of present labo- 
ratory equipment. 

All this progress just doesn’t come from anywhere. 
While the school staff works unceasingly, help must 
come from outside. At Philadelphia, Dr. W. Lyle 
Holmes, Trustee Board Chairman, and Charles P. 
Hoffner, Hoffner Rayon Co., and Alumni Board Presi- 
dent, have been instrumental in keeping alive the 
support necessary for progress. 

Heartening evidence of how Philadelphia’s mod- 
ernized and revitalized program is obtaining results 
is revealed in its latest enrollment figures. The Col- 
lege accepted 46 entering freshman in February, lift- 
ing its enrollment to 423 students, the highest num- 
ber of degree students in its history. 

Although the highest total enrollment of 541 oc- 
curred in 1949, only 390 of these were degree stu- 
dents. Of the new total, 406 are enrolled in degree 
programs. Among the new student total, 339 students 


(Continued on Page 36) 


TIME STUDY LEARNERS—These students of the 
School of Textiles at Clemson College are carrying 
out a time study project with a knitting machine 
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are American and 84 are students from foreign coun- 
tries. The foreign students are from 24 countries in- 
cluding Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Columbia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, Hungary, Hong Kong, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Mex- 
ico, Pakistan, The Philippine Republic, Turkey, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. Divided by courses, there are 
109 in Engineering, 55 in Chemistry, 196 in Manage- 
ment and Marketing and 46 in Design. These figures, 
incidentally, reveal the shift in emphasis now tak- 
ing place in textile education. Far more students are 
enrolled at Philadelphia in management and market- 
ing courses than in textile engineering, chemistry and 
fabric design. 

According to Dr. Bertrand W. Hayward, its presi- 
dent, the increase in the entering class at Philadel- 
phia refiects the work of many people associated with 
the College, administration, faculty, students and 
alumni. “The new campus”, he points out, “as well 
as increased publicity, revised curricula, high school 
visitation programs, and alumni support have all 
played a role in accounting for the increase in the 
student body.” 

A good example of what a Foundation can do to 
aid a school may be found in the accomplishments of 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation whose active 
president is W. H. Barnhardt of Charlotte, N.C. Two 
of the principal objectives of this Foundation have 
been to increase enrollment at N.C. State School of 
Textiles and to improve the curriculum. Enrollment 
is now at 435, up from a low of 270 in 1958. And en- 
rollment of freshmen last fall was almost double that 
of the previous year. 

Many things have contributed to this changing pic- 
ture. G. H. Dunlap has been placed in charge of en- 


rollment at N.C. State and, assisted by Bill Smith, 
the two have done a good job of contacting high 
school juniors and seniors throughout the state. The 
N.C. Textile Manufacturers Association Enrollment 
Committee, headed by Jesse White of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., has organized the state into districts and much 
has been done through this committee in the way 
of lining up contacts for prospective students in the 
various schools in the state. 

A clear picture of the sweeping changes in N.C. 
State’s approach to textile education was given in 
January by Professor E.B. Grover, head of the 
school’s Department of Textile Technology. Speak- 
ing at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Professor Grover 
declared: 

“In our case, the final recognition of the need for 
action in curriculum modification came a year ago. 
It has been accepted by many that there has been an 
accelerated break-down of the sharply defined 
boundaries separating departments in technological 
institutions. . . In the School of Textiles, the depart- 
ments once representing fiber and yarn technology 
on one hand, and fabric design and construction on 
the other, were amalgamated into a single depart- 
ment of Textile Technology. This elimination of the 
boundaries was perhaps one of the most significant 
changes in many years in textile educational insti- 
tutions. One direct result of the consolidation was 
the undertaking of curriculum modification; the im- 
mediate need of this was obvious, and the possibilities 
of benefit in a new curriculum were just as obvious 
to those of us involved in the fusion. . . 

“Next, let me give a few of the changes actually 
made. To meet our objectives, we found it necessary 
to reorganize a large majority of the courses in our 
own area of textiles, this being essential in order to: 


reduce hours for graduation from 160 to 141. 
increase the relative proportion of science 
course work. 

increase the relative proportion of cultural 
area studies. 

accept the concept of modified laboratory work. 
allow greater flexibility and choice. 

permit deferring of textile work. 

have a common first year. 


Another example finds the Textile Education 
Foundation in Georgia extremely active in its at- 
tempts to build student enrollment at Georgia Tech’s 
A. French Textile School. E. D. Jewell of Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, speaking for the Georgia Founda- 
tion’s Scholarship and Enrollment Committee, re- 
ports that the freshman enrollment in the textile 
school continues to hold its own when compared with 
the encouraging increase reported in the previous 
year. The freshman enrollment last fall was 41, 
slightly more than a year ago. Another encouraging 
sign was the fact that the Foundation received a rec- 
ord high number of applications for scholarships. 
About 20 scholarship students are able to be main- 
tained in the A. French Textile School at all times. 


(Continued on Page 45) 


TOOLS OF TOMORROW—An example of modern 
equipment in use in textile colleges is this cobalt 
60 Gamma ray source employed in textile research 
at the School of Textiles, North Carolina State 
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Textile progress in Europe 


Czech yarn bulking techniques 


Here is a report on texturing processes which 
appear to parallel earlier American inventions 


by G. J. Bradley 


Tue FLOODTIDE of interest in modified continuous fila- 
ment yarns rose in North America, surged across the 
Atlantic into West Europe and is now lapping at the 
edges of the Iron Curtain. According to one Czech 
textile authority, 20 to 30% of all synthetic yarns 
used in that country will in the future be of the bulked 
type. Bulking processes developed in Czech textile 
research centers, bear many basic resemblances to 
the processes used in Western countries for several 
years. 

One of these is called the Mirlan process. It is based 
on the air texturing principle. The development of 
the process has passed through various stages; Mirlan 
Type I attachments are being manufactured in trial 
numbers only and about one thousand spindles of 
ring twisting frames have been converted to this 
method. In the prototypes, yarn expelled through a 
nozzle by a stream of air hit a shock plate which 
scattered the individual filaments, causing loops to be 
formed. Drawbacks to this method included the high 
cost of a compressed air system taken into considera- 
tion with the comparatively slow winding speeds of 
the ring twisting units used. And in unwinding the 
textured yarn from the supply cones, the textured 
effect was likely to be reduced. These snags resulted 
in the development of the Mirlan Type II attachment, 
and more recently in the introduction of the Type III 
attachment. 

In this latest model, speeds of up to 650 feet per 
minute are currently possible. However, it is claimed 
that texturing speeds equal to the draw-off speeds of 
the most advanced coning machinery will be possible 
with this method, Czech bulking technicians are al- 
ready eyeing a newly developed high-speed precision 
coning unit which has a maximum winding speed of 
nearly 4,000 feet per minute. 

The air nozzle used in this Mirlan process differs 
from others in that the air stream is not fed through 
one oblique duct into the nozzle; neither is the yarn 
trajectory altered by the impact of the air stream. The 
Czech technicians claim that such arrangements tend 
to result in a one-sided formation of the filament 
loops. In their method, the air stream builds a pres- 
sure diaphragm. This is done by feeding the air 
through several small bores connected with a central 
bore of greater diameter. The pressure diaphragm or 
belt causes a sudden decrease of yarn speed through 
the central bore; the yarn structure is loosened by 
this sudden braking and this causes the formation of 


This diagram shows the essential principles of the Czech 
Mirlan process for bulking yarns by means of a jet of air 


loops. A carefully considered arrangement of air 
entry bores improves the texturing effect. 

The simplicity of this principle permits the design 
of a small texturing unit. The shock plate of the 
earlier Mirlan attachments is not absolutely necessary, 
but is kept for the sake of its regularizing effect on 
the filament loops, according to the Czechs. The tex- 
turing effect is determined by the intensity of the 
pressure effect and the ratio of yarn entry and de- 
livery speed. Pre-twisted yarn is used and the fila- 
ment loops are formed symmetrically around the 
whole circumference of the yarn. 

It is forecast that this system will be more or less 
reserved for bulking polyamide and polyester yarns. 
But although the Mirlan method is quoted as being 
potentially the most economical bulking process, 
several others are in use in the Czech industry. 

One of the first to be introduced was the Tvasil 
crimping attachment. This has been described as a 
stop-gap measure and although several models have 
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Czech Yarn Bulking 
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been introduced, they are all basically conventional 
false-twist tubes, mostly operating at about 20,000 
revolutions per minute. (It has been reported however 
that experimental speeds of twice this rate have been 
obtained with the same method.) One advantage of 
the Tvasil attachments is their high packing density 
on converted machinery: two decks of two spindle 
attachments on each side of the machines. 

An edge crimping technique is used in the Evalon 
method of bulking. This differs from other edge 
crimping methods in that a hot edge, or more pre- 
cisely a crimping edge connected to a heater strip, is 
used. It is said that a hot edge produces better results 
in the Czech attachment. In the processing, filament 
yarn is taken from the supply package, through a 
tensioner, over a guide roller to a heater strip and 
over the crimping edge. Yarn being processed is led 
twice or more times across the edge depending on 
yarn and filament denier. 


The heater strip is silver plated copper and the 
attachment crimping blade is steel, a small mass with 
a large surface area. This ensures that the filaments 
do not cool much before passing over the edge; thus it 
is possible to use low heat, with consequently less 
risk of exceeding critical yarn temperatures. 


Yarn speed of the 
present Evalon units is 
from 130 to 320 feet per 
minute, although a 
more advanced model is 
being developed which 
will boost this speed to 
650 feet per minute and 
which will process up to 
six ends of yarn on each 
head. This unit will 
have post-treatment at- 
tachments for use when 
yarns of the Agilon-D 
type are required. 


The one other bulking 
technique at _ present 
used by the Czech in- 
dustry is a stuffer box 
method known as the 
Anilon process. In the 
development of this 
process, say the Czech 
designers, it was found 
that with a device 
working along the same 
lines as a sliver crimper, 
where the feed rollers 
force the yarn to be 
crimped straight into 
the stuffer box, it was 


Layout of the Czech Evalon 
edge crimping unit 


This photograph shows Czech Anilon stuffer box type yarn bulking 
attachments installed on a winding machine 


difficult to make a setting tube which aligned directly 
with the crimping rollers. This caused irregular 
crimping effects and filament deformations and 
breakages. 

In the Anilon method the deformation of the fila- 
ments is done by a wedge, shaped like a truncated 
pyramid and mounted closely beneath the feed rollers. 
An oblique groove in the run-on edge of the wedge 
prevents fiber accumulations between the wedge and 
the feed rollers. Yarn being processed is stuffed into 
an obliquely set stuffer box; the performance of this 
box is influenced by the angle of inclination, the 
internal diameter and the internal smoothness of the 
stuffer tube in addition to the relative height of the 
stuffer tube to the feed rollers. 

This unit weighs 33 pounds, measuring 7% inches 
by 8% inches. Brush type snarl clearers are placed in 
front of the tensioners in the path of the processed 
yarn. These Anilon units can process 40 to 200 denier 
continuous filament yarn at crimping speeds of about 
550 feet per minute, winding speed being about 85% 
of the crimping speed. They are usually fitted on 
grooved drum winding units. 

Despite the further development of these attach- 
ments which is at present being carried on, there is 
already talk of “bulking at the spinneret” techniques 
in the Czech industry. @ 





«+ in cotton spinning, Whitin has built 


more of the spinning frames, currently 
in operation in the United States, 


than all other makers combine 


Millions of Whitin-built 

spindles are in production today — dramatic 
proof of Whitin’s ability to build 

the kind of spinning the industry wants. 

As a Case in point, consider 

our new Model N Spinning Frame. Its 

quick acceptance again spotlights Whitin's 
alertness to the needs of the modern spinner. 
Only Whitin, with century-long experience 

and unequalled facilities, could have 

produced such a frame. 

It’s a functional spinning frame — 

cut trim and lean — a compact combination of 
essential features, many tempered by mill test — 
others, new as tomorrow — deftly coordinated into 
a tough, hard-to-beat frame — a frame designed 
to spin your yarn competitively. 





But, best of all, the price is cut 

trim and lean to match! The Model N can 

help you keep ‘‘the competitive edge.’’ Your 

Whitin Representative can tell you how. 
Why not call him today? Model N Spinning at} W7CQOTPOGI | Texas Textile Mills, Inc. 


* Findings from a recent mill machinery facilities survey. 
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MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT 


Mount Hope Textometer 


Mount Hope Machine Co., manu- 
facturer of web handling equip- 
ment for the textile industry, has 
introduced the Mount Hope texto- 
meter. The unit is said to accur- 
ately measure and control residual 
moisture of cloth coming off slash- 
ing machines, tentering frames 
and driers. It will not only improve 
quality of the cloth but contribute 
substantially to lowered operating 
costs, according to Mount Hope. 
The unit records and automatically 
controls moisture variation in the 
cloth—no matter how slight. For 
further information write the edi- 
tors. 


Nim-Cor Air Shaft 


Nashua Industrial Machine Corp. 
has developed and patented its 
Nim-Cor air shaft, an air-operated 
reel bar for mounting rolls of tex- 
tiles, paper, foil and wire on wind- 
ing, unwinding or rewinding 
equipment. The Nim-Cor shaft, 
when deflated, presents a smooth 


surface for easy insertion in rolls. 
Air pressure on a valve at the end 
of the bar causes multiple rows of 
metal buttons to expand. These 
buttons, faced with a brake lining 
material, form a secure, non-slip 
contact with the roll core—and 
position the air shaft in the exact 
center of the core to minimize 
vibration at high operating speeds 
and to assure uniform tension con- 
trol and true wind. All Nim-Cor 
units are custom made to user’s 
specifications in diameters of 34- 
inch to 12-inch, and in 3-foot to 
25-foot lengths. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 


Cook Tray Dryer 

Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co. has acquired the Cook six 
drawer tray dryer, formerly made 
by Cook Engineering and Elec- 
tronics Co. Present redesign and 
improvement of the dryer unit by 
Paramount will be completed 
shortly. The improved unit will be 
capable of processing 600 dozen 
pairs of ladies’ hose per 8-hour 
shift. 


Improved Hosiery Forms 


Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co. has added a new, complete line 
of sheet aluminum forms to its 
finishing equipment for the hosiery 
industry. The new line is for use 
on any equipment that will accept 
sheet aluminum forms. The forms 
feature accuracy of size in width 
throughout to within a tolerance 
of plus .015-inch of each size of the 
original template. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


Sample Dye Jig 

An automatic sample dye jig for 
laboratory use, made by Tattersall 
& Holdsworth’s of Enschede, Hol- 
land, is now being marketed in the 
U.S. and Canada by Ernest L. 
Frankl Associates, Inc. The jig was 
shown for the first time in this 
country at the International Tex- 
tile Machinery Exhibition in At- 
lantic City, N. J., last May. The jig 
is constructed entirely of stainless 
steel and totally enclosed. It is 
especially designed to dye sample 
lengths. The liquor capacity is ap- 
proximately 1 to 6 gallons, and 
heat may be applied either by elec- 
tricity or gas. It has automatic 
reversing mechanisms for up to 
39 passages, and is available in up 
to 72-inch widths. 


Dutch Laundering Unit 


N. V. Machinefabriek H. Brug- 
man in Almelo, The Netherlands, 
is manufacturing a vibrating type 
of washing unit for laundering 
fabrics subsequent to treatment. 
The machine operates on a power 
output of 0.25 kw and transmits 
3,000 vibrations per minute to the 
fabric during laundering. As the 
cloth runs through the guide 
rollers it passes over the vibrators 
—ribbed sheets of rust-proof steel 
0.12-inch thick—at a slight angle, 
thus ensuring contact without need 
for extra tension on the material. 
This facilitates removal of solids 
—such as sizing, clots and loose 
dye particles, often present after 
processing — while preventing 
weakening of the fibers them- 
selves. The machines are exported 
by Gebr. Stork & Co.’s Apparaten- 
fabriek N.V., Amsterdam. 


H. Brugman vibrating type of washing unit 
for laundering fabrics. 





Improved Yarn Inspector 


Lindly & Co., Inc., has intro- 
duced its new 1000 Ultra Yarn In- 
spector which automatically de- 
tects, counts and indicates imper- 
fections in yarns and fibers being 
processed in textile mills. The yarn 
inspector is capable of simu!tane- 
ously checking as many as several 
thousand strands of multifilament 
synthetic yarns for textile and tire 
cord as they move through the 
warping process. The heart of the 
inspector is a highly sensitive pho- 
toelectric system that “watches” 
the strands of yarn as they speed 
across an inspection bar. Defects 
measuring a fraction of a thou- 
sandth of an inch can be detected. 


According to Lindly, the new 
Series 1000 Lindly Ultra Yarn 
Inspector, fully transistorized, is 
a completely redesigned successor 
to the Lindly Model “B” and Se- 
ries 600 Multicontrol units which 
have been in use throughout the 
world for more than five years. 
The new model is said to incor- 
porate the most advanced solid 
state electronic theory, as well as 
advanced opto-mechanical design. 
The Model 1000 is said to be both 


New Versatile Heaters 


Despatch Oven Co. is marketing 
a new line of heaters designed for 
do-it-yourself applications in the 
textile and other industries. The 
heaters, for use in drying, curing 
and other processes, employ gas, oil 
or electricity. They are rated from 
150 thousand to 3 million btu and 
8 to 360 kw. The new line provides 
up to 900 degrees F. delivered air 
when gas or oil is used, and 550 
degrees F. delivered air with elec- 
tricity. 


AS FIRED HEATER 


ELECTRIC AIR HEATER 


highly efficient and yet relatively 
simple to maintain. 


In addition to performing the 
basic functions of earlier models 
more efficiently, the new Ultra 
Yarn Inspector, with accessory 
equipment, can perform the func- 
tions of automatically checking 
calibration and distinguishing be- 
tween defects by length as well 
as amplitude. 


Among the features of the new 
model are a completely transis- 
torized circuit, thus ending the 
troubles of weak tubes, burned- 
out filaments, broken tubes; only 
six spare parts required for en- 
tire unit; decrease in size and 
weight of control unit; less power 
consumption. 

Another important advantage, 
according to Lindly, is the new 
Ultimat lens system, This rede- 
signed optical unit is said to 
eliminate the need for a light de- 
flecting cover over the detecting 
head. Resulting advantages are 
said to be easier threading and 
repairing of yarn; no possibility 
of stray light entering the photo- 
tube; reduction of “noise’’ from 
yarn sheet disturbances, resulting 
in better signal-to-noise ratio. 


Silicone Lubricant 


Fabriglide, a new silicone aerosol 
spray, has been developed by Dow 
Corning Corp. The spray acts as a 
lubricant on feet and feeders of 
sewing machines and adds “slip” 
to cutting table surfaces. The prod- 
uct is designed to overcome prob- 
lems connected with sewing foam- 
backed fabrics by minimizing 
adhesion of urethane backings to 
cutting and sewing surfaces, and 
to prevent bunching of fabrics dur- 
ing sewing operations. The silicones 
do not discolor fabric. 


Wildman Jacquard Spiral Drum 


Wildman Jacquard Co. has de- 
veloped a spiral jacquard automat 
drum to incorporate the 24 jac- 
quard knitting feeds in a 30” 
diameter machine size. 

The new drum arrangement, 
used on the company’s recently de- 
veloped JSD-24 yard goods ma- 
chine, permits the automat drum to 
revolve continuously while the 
jacquard automat levers are being 
selected, indexed forward and re- 
turned for re-selection. The re- 
quired circumferential distance 
between feeds necessary to com- 
plete the above sequence is cut in 
half, allowing room for 12 addi- 
tional feeds, or a gain of 100 per 
cent in production over the stand- 
ard 12-feed jacquard machine. 


Despatch Oven Co.’s new line of heaters 


(Top) Lindly “Ultra” Yarn Inspector 
(Bottom) Close-up of Control Unit 


When all the jacquard automat 
levers are in operation they form a 
constant moving wave pattern. 
There is a smoother, more positive 
lever selection action, particularly 
on finer cut machines. The drum 
can now be driven simply by en- 
gagement of gear chain consisting 
of 4 spur gears, arranged so that 
the timing and readjustment of 
the individual automat drums is 
greatly simplified. 


New Turbo Literature 


New literature describing its 
Model DC Crimper, Electro-Fin- 
isher and Rotary Dyeing Machine 
has been published by Turbo Ma- 
chine Co. 

The Model DC Crimper bulletin 
illustrates the re-designed machine 
for synthetic tow production, and 
how the stuffing box can be changed 
easily according to roll width used. 
Double and triple tow can be run 
in continuous operation. A 4-page 
bulletin details the new Model 
5KS Electro-Finisher which has 
6-instrument heat control for 
woolens, wool blends, and high pile 
fabrics. The Rotary Dyeing Ma- 
chine also is a re-designed unit 
with outside drive, and no gears 
and bearings within the vessel. All 
repairs and replacements of the 
dyeing machine can be made with- 
out diassembling the machine. For 
copies of the bulletins write the 
editors. 





KNITTING 


APRIL 24-28, 1961 - CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY 


ARTS 


EXHIBITION 


“WORLD'S FAIR OF THE KNITTING INDUSTRY” 


GO to Your GREATEST Show! 


Join thousands of knitters from all U.S., Canada and many foreign countries coming 


to find WHAT’S NEW at the Fabulous 5 iad 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


filling five profit-packed days at 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION HALL 
Monday through Friday 
APRIL 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 1961 


Sponsored by 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE NATIONAL KNITTED OUTERWEAR ASSOCIATION 


TOPS for @ © © Greatest-ever area of floor space used 
@ @ @ Increased displays of latest equipment 
@ @ @ Number of first-time exhibitors greater 
@ @ @ More exhibitors occupying larger space 
@ @ @ Larger variety in exhibits than previously 
@ @ @ Biggest anticipated attendance in history 


@ @ @ Never-before-equalled foreign participation 


Get details from ROBERT T. KENWORTHY, INC., Exposition Management 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
10 East 40 St., New York 16,N. Y. — — _ Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-2250 
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Textile Colleges 


(Continued from Page 36) 


While optimistic, Jewell notes that the school still 
faces the problem of having a first-class physical 
plant and faculty but not enough students to effi- 
ciently utilize these resources. The Foundation spon- 
sors a seminar at Georgia Tech for high school 
principals, teachers and student counsellors through- 
out the state. Like all other textile schools, the A. 
French Textile School is trying to get a higher quality 
of student. The Georgia Committee is continually 
stressing to the individual mill executives that they 
have a responsibility to find good students in their 
own communities and to encourage these students to 
study textiles and enter the textile industry in the 
variety of responsible jobs that are available. 

Moving along with the trend, the A. French Textile 
School is now offering a B.S. in Textile Chemistry 
Degree. Such a degree will attract more students to 
this field which has become increasingly important 
due to the emphasis placed on new finishes, new man- 
made fibers, and research. The school has only re- 
cently examined the course content and courses in 
its B.S. in Textiles Degree, and special attention has 
been given to the courses in the humanities and the 
social studies along with the other management 
courses. The A. French Textile School reports a large 
demand for textile chemistry graduates in dyeing and 
finishing plants, research and development groups 
and many allied textile industries. Students who re- 
ceived the B.S. in Textiles Degree are in demand for 
production, sales and management positions. 


More Students Sought 


Recognizing the need for even more urgent efforts 
to boost student enrollment in textiles at Georgia 
Tech, steps are being taken to employ an additional 
faculty member who would assist in coordinating the 
activities of the school with the Textile Education 
Foundation Enrollment Committee and other activ- 
ities of the industry. 

Over at Clemson, total enrollment in the School of 
Textiles has increased from last year’s 266 to the 
present 300. New freshmen numbered 79 as compared 
with 56 last year. Dean Gaston Gage is obviously 
happy at developments. He says the young people of 
South Carolina are beginning to appreciate the tre- 
mendous opportunities in the textile industry already 
established in their front yard. 

Final enrollment figures at Clemson bear out Dean 
Gage’s contention that many young South Carolini- 
ans are choosing a career in textiles because it is a 
prospering and growing industry, rather than look- 
ing to some far-off place for an occupation which 
possibly offers an uncertain future. That the textile 
industry provides happy and rewarding careers is 
demonstrated through results of a recent survey Dean 
Gage conducted among former Clemson textile stu- 
dents of whom 75 per cent reported they are contin- 
uing their careers in the textile field. 

And so it goes, from school to school. Signs of en- 
couragement at Philadelphia, North Carolina State, 
Clemson and Georgia Tech are reflected in varying 
degree at Lowell, New Bedford, Bradford Durfee, 
Auburn and Texas Tech. With a freshman class of 34 
and a total enrollment of 109, Cleveland Adams, head 
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of the School of Textile Technology at Auburn, is 
pleased with progress. No industry, in his opinion, 
offers greater opportunities for trained young people 
than does the textile industry. “The best jobs are 
going to college graduates,” he notes, “and the col- 
lege-trained man or woman will earn more, live 
better and be better prepared to meet the future.” 

In addressing high school graduates, members of 
the Education Committee of the Alabama Textile 
Education Foundation keep stressing the fact that 
the textile industry has a challenging but reward- 
ing future. They point out that research and devel- 
opment are constantly expanding and bringing forth 
new fibers, new machinery, processing techniques 
and products. 


Earnings Are Good 


Another point in the nation’s textile colleges’ fa- 
vor, now beginning to sink through, is the excellent 
earning opportunities in textiles. The opinion has 
been faitly widespread that engineering graduates 
in the long run, fare better in wages than textile 
graduates. But it isn’t so and it has taken several 
years of sustained industry publicity to get this across 
to students. 

While it is a matter of record that starting salaries 
for engineers average a few hundred dollars a year 
more than those for textile graduates, this disparity 
is being corrected by many textile industry executives 
who have now raised the starting pay of the textile 
college man. But the striking feature comes a little 
later. About seven years after graduation (probably 
sooner, the way the trend has been moving lately) 
the textile man has caught up with his competition 
and thereafter he pulls away from his engineering 
friend. By the 20th year in industry, the textile grad- 
uate is 25 per cent better off than the engineer as 
far as salaries are concerned. 

And the rate of promotion for the textile college 
man stands very near the top for all industries. Phil- 
adelphia reports that the median salary for the class 
of 1960 was $6,000 and ranged to over $7,500. And 
fortifying evidence comes from the A. French Textile 
School which states that the average starting salary 
is now higher than at any time previously and it 
approaches the average of all graduating students 
from any class at Georgia Tech. 


Opportunities in Textiles 


Happily this vigorous promotion effort on the part 
of the major textile colleges is getting through to 
more and more high school students deciding on a 
career in industry. They are being made to realize 
that by nearly any yardstick, textiles is one of the 
major industries of the United States. And its present 
vigor as well as its foreseeable growth in the 1960’s 
accounts for the fact that for the past few years 
seniors in the graduating class of most textile col- 
leges are averaging all the way from eight to 20 job 
offers each. 


As Dean Malcolm Campbell of the School of Tex- 
tiles, North Carolina State College, quips, “Some will 
point out that money isn’t everything, but you must 
admit it helps!” And he adds that this is so true 
especially when the textile industry can offer every- 
thing else that other industries offer: security, op- 
portunities for continued advancement, choice of 
location, variety, and a challenge to do a better job. @ 
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NEW FABRICS 
NEW YARNS 


New White Saran 


National Plastic Products Corp. is now marketing 
its new Tropic White Saran fiber to all fabric and 
webbing manufacturers. National reports that the 
Tropic White stays whiter longer without sacrificing 
any of the other properties of saran. 


New Surgical Tape 


Johnson & Johnson has developed an adhesive sur- 
gical tape that will not pull out hairs when removed 
from the skin. The tape, in widths from % to 2-inches, 
has three components—a random web nonwoven 
rayon fabric sandwiched between polyethylene and 
an adhesive. Marketed as Dermicel, the tape has small 
breathing holes which permit free ventilation of any 
secretions or perspiration beneath it. 


Olefin Filter Bag 

Mil-An Mfg. Corp. has introduced a new type filter 
bag for diatomite swimming pool filter units. Made of 
rugged woven fabric of polypropylene, the bags are 
reported to have exceptional strength, lasting up to 7 
times the life—and at about a third less in cost— over 
bags made of previously-used materials. The fabric 
for the Mil-An filter bags are woven to specification by 
United States Rubber Co. 


Indoor Putting Green 

“Cocktail Golf,” a new carpet complete with put- 
ting green, sand traps, roughs and water hazards, is 
being marketed by Carter Brothers. Produced from 
Allied Chemical Corp.’s Textured Caprolan nylon, 
the carpet has a number of different pile heights, 
which creates the golf course illusion. The carpets, 
which enable a golfer to play the game in his own 
living room measure 6 by 9-feet. The rectangular type 
sells for $149.95 and the oval carpet for $129.95. 


New Impregnated Fabric 

Ehrlich & Irany, chemical consultant laboratories, 
has developed a new type of impregnated fabric which 
is self-adherent. The fabric is presently manufac- 
tured by Gem Color Co., under the tradename of 
Magic Cloth. Gem makes the cloth for use in toy sets, 
make-it-yourself doll clothes, funny hats, and other 
playthings. The use in toys is possible because the 
impregnation is non-toxic and non-irritating to the 
skin. 

The fabric, which is not tacky or adhesive coated, 
is reported to have good draping qualities and does 
not adhere to any other surface but its own. Ehrlich & 
Irany report there are other fields of application, for 
which patents are pending. 


New 3-D Fabric 


United States Rubber Co. has developed a Trilok 
fabric made of polypropylene and polyethylene. The 
three-dimensional material initially is being used for 
upholstery on seats and seat backs on industrial off- 
the-road trucks. The fabric is priced at $3.80 a yard 
for goods 60-inches wide and %-inch thick. Trilok, 
until now, has not utilized polypropylene. It employs 
various other yarns in conjunction with polyethylene 
which, when immersed in boiling water, shrinks con- 
siderably to provide a third dimension. 
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THE TEXTILE 


Changes in Finished Goods Contract 


Recently, the Board of Directors of the Textile Dis- 

tributors Institute authorized a number of changes 
in the language of the recommended finished goods 
contract sponsored by the Institute. In this connec- 
tion, the Institute last month issued the following 
bulletin: 
“You will recall that in Bulletin #2270—Foresight is 
Better Than Hindsight—Written Contract Provisions 
—the Board of Directors stated that in order to make 
the terms of your finished goods contract crystal clear 
to your customers, it should be amended with the 
following additions: 


1. Insert the following words immediately after 
the word “order” in the last line on the face 
of the contract: 

“regardless of when dated or received” 
Add the following sentence at the end of the 
last paragraph on the face of the contract: 

“Any assortments or shipping instructions, 
whether oral or in writing, involving the 
above described goods, and irrespective of 
any terms or provisions thereof, shall be 
deemed subject to all the terms and provi- 
sions of this contract, unless agreed other- 
wise in writing by the parties.” 


“You will also note on the face of this contract the 
combined continuing guaranty clause covering both 
the Flammable Fabrics Act and the Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act. For your information, 
arrangements have been made with A. E. Beley, 84 
Gold Street, New York 38, N.Y.—BA. 7-1395, for the 
printing of contracts and spot delivery forms to meet 
your requirements. Copies of the Institute’s Recom- 
mended Finished Goods Contract containing the re- 
cent amendments are available at the Rooms of the 
Institute, 469 Seventh Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 


Camoy Fabrics Joins TDI 


Camay Fabrics, Inc., 101 W. 37 St., New York 18, 
N.Y., has been accepted for regular membership in 
the Textile Distributors Institute. The firm is a con- 
verter of printed cottons, silks and manmade fiber 
fabrics for the popular price dress, blouse and sports- 
wear trades. Joseph Musara, president, was formerly 
associated with Renoir Fabrics. Michael Goodstein, 
treasurer, was also with Renoir. Mortimer Mates, 
vice president, was formerly with Stein & Fishman 
while George White, secretary, comes to the firm 
from Rosewood Fabrics, Inc. The new firm was orig- 
inally known as Amtex Fabrics, but changed its 
name voluntarily to avoid possible confusion with 
another company. 


Cadillac Drops Finished Goods 


Cadillac Textiles, Inc. is liquidating its finished 
goods business, according to a recent announcement 
by Samuel Schwartz, president. He stated that Cadil- 
lac will continue its gray goods operation. Cadillac’s 
finished goods operation is located at 469 Seventh 
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Ave., New York City, and the gray goods at 1407 
Broadway. 

Schwartz said that the liquidation of the finished 
goods operation would probably take place over a 
period of two or three months. The firm began oper- 
ations in 1921 with both gray and finished goods. 


New Design Registration Equipment 


Modernization of the operations of the Design Reg- 
istration Bureau, a division of the Textile Distrib- 
utors Institute, was recently carried out with the 
installation of new equipment, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ira Jacobson, chairman of the Design 
Registration Committee. As part of the moderniza- 
tion, a microfilm process has been installed. The new 
process makes use of a Recordak Planetary Camera 
which transposes the negative of a fabric design to an 
aperture card for filing. 

Also installed as part of the new system were two 
Thermofax Reader-Printers to make large copies of 
35 mm. microfilm prints. A new Diebold automatic 
rotary file allows speedier, more reliable consultation 
of the design registration files. 


D. B. Fuller Retires 


Daniel B. Fuller, vice president, of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., and head of sales and merchandising of 
the company’s Fuller Fabrics Division, has retired. 
Long active in the finished cotton goods business, 
Fuller started his textile career as a stock clerk in 1921 
in his father’s wholesale dry goods business, Hicks 
Fuller & Co. In 1946, he organized D. B. Fuller & Co., 
which was acquired by Stevens in 1955. Fuller’s fu- 
ture plans include travel and leisure. 


Hatch 35th Anniversary 


Hatch Textile Research, Inc., New York City, this 
year observes its 35th anniversary. The firm carries 
out textile testing aimed at establishing the quality of 
yarns and fabrics. Herbert H. Hatch is president and 
J. W. Sheppard, vice president. 


Stella Banner 


Members of the Textile Distributors Institute 
learned with sorrow of the death in January of Stella 
Banner, wife of Harry Banner, president of Pedigree 
Fabrics, Inc., a member of TDI. On behalf of TDI, 
Irving Roaman, president, expressed the sympathy 
of its members to Mr. Banner, and to Jack Altman, 
the late Mrs. Banner’s brother. 


Irving Hyman 


Irving Hyman, president of Maxwell Textile Divi- 
sion of L. Hyman Co., Inc., and long a member of the 
Textile Distributors Institute, died in January at the 
age of 69. 


Ida Gutman 


Ida Gutman, wife of Jacob Gutman, president of 
Pressman-Gutman Co., Inc., died in January. 
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Chemstrand’s new center for basic research, Durham, N. C. 


Chemstrand sharpens new 
tool for future growth 


Staff Prepared 


A NEW CENTER for basic research in manmade fibers 
and allied fields was dedicated last month in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. Known as Chemstrand Re- 
search Center, Inc., the new laboratory complex is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of The Chemstrand Corp., 
producer of nylon and Acrilan acrylic fiber. The new 
research organization was the first large installation 
completed in the North Carolina Research Triangle 


EDWARD A. O’NEAL, JR., Chemstrand’s president, be- 
lieves growth depends on research 
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Park near Durham. The Center has provision for 91 
research laboratories, not including service labora- 
tories, and it is designed to accommodate some 500 
research workers. 

Dr. D. W. Chaney, executive director of the Re- 
search Center, speaking at the dedication ceremon- 
ies, said that the new laboratories housed in the 
Center will be devoted to basic and exploratory re- 
search in the field of polymer science. “Such re- 
search,” he said, “tis considered by Chemstrand to be 
the cornerstone of applied research and development 
and vital to the vigorous growth that our company 
expects to achieve over the future years.” 

Chaney also said that Chemstrand will make a 
considerable effort to apply the knowledge gained 
from basic studies carried on at the new Research 
Center. “Existing products and processes will b« 
improved and new ones created to accomplish specific 
objectives.” These new products, he said will be 
“tested, modified, and retested” in Chemstrand’s ap- 
plications research laboratories in Decatur, Alabama. 

Edward A. O’Neal, Jr., president of The Chem- 
strand Corp., speaking at the dedication, said that 
Chemstrand itself exists because of discoveries in the 
research laboratory. He expressed the opinion that 
the chemical fiber industry, of which Chemstrand is 
a part, “has great potential for further growth and 
development as it continues to contribute economi- 
cally and esthetically to the needs of our improving 
standard of living.” 

Chaney also announced a program to encourage 
independent creative research by scientists of proven 
exceptional ability within the Chemstrand Research 
Center. The new plan, he said, provides special in- 
centives and promotions for the scientist who prefers 
to function largely on his own, free of time-consum- 
ing administrative burdens. Traditionally, Chaney 
pointed out, management has rewarded men with 
ability by promoting them into managerial positions. 
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“Too often, the most creative minds in industrial 
research have been lost to direct participation in re- 
search efforts as scientists; energy and creativity 
have been drawn into a tangle of administrative 
duties.” 


The Chemstrand plan, he said, allows a scientist 
to dedicate his efforts to direct research, and at the 
same time win recognition through promotion and 
increased compensation. This organizational struc- 
ture is sometimes called a ‘technical ladder.’ It es- 
tablishes four positions which are, in order of rank: 
senior staff scientist, staff scientist, scientist, and as- 
sociate scientist. These correspond as equivalents to 
the administration positions of director, manager, 
section head and group leader, respectively. The 
long range goal of this program, according to 
Chaney, is to assure that Chemstrand maintains the 
best scientific team possible to meet stiffening com- 
petition. 

Chartered in May, 1949, Chemstrand was a joint 
venture of Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
Viscose Corp. On January 16, 1961, Chemstrand be- 
came a wholly owned subsidiary of Monsanto. 

The fiber producer now has three producing facil- 
ities in the United States—a nylon plant at Pensa- 
cola,. Florida, where chemical and textile operations 
are located at one site; a nylon spinning plant at 
Greenwood, S. C., and its Acrilan acrylic fiber plant 
at Decatur, Ala. Construction of the Acrilan plant 
began early in 1951 and the first acrylic fiber was 
produced in 1952. Since then, capacity of the plant 
has been increased by 50%. Construction of the ny- 
lon plant at Pensacola began in 1951 and first ship- 
ments of nylon filament yarn were made in 1953. 
Expansion of the plant has been almost continuous 
since that time. Construction of the Greenwood 
nylon plant began in 1959 and the plant went on 
stream in October, 1960. This plant which spins tex- 
tile filament yarns is located strategically in the 
heart of one of the nation’s busiest textile areas. 

The corporation now has an annual designed capa- 
city for producing more than 130 million pounds of 
nylon, and more than 45 million pounds of Acrilan 
acrylic fiber. 

Chemstrand entered the 
overseas picture in 1955 when 
Chemstrand Limited, wholly 
owned subsidiary in the 
United Kingdom was organ- 
ized for the manufacture and 
sale of Acrilan acrylic fiber, 
and Chemstrand Overseas, 

S. A., was incorporated in 
Panama, 

Since that time, an Acrilan 
nlant has been completed at 
Coleraine, Northern Ireland, 
and is in commercial opera- 
tion. Affiliated companies, in 


TRIAL SPIN— Improved fibers 
are spun for test purposes on 
this workman-like laboratory 
spinning machine in the new 
Chemstrand laboratory 


DR. D. W. CHANEY, director of research center, sees 
basic research as cornerstone of product development 


which Chemstrand holds minority interests, have been 
established in Italy and Japan for the manufacture 
and sale of acrylic fiber. A new office for Chemstrand 
Overseas, S. A., has been established at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Other domestic locations of the corporation in- 
clude its marketing headquarters in New York, and 
branch offices located at Needham, Mass., Charlotte, 
N. C., Akron, Ohio, and Los Angeles, Calif. In ad- 
dition to the new Chemstrand Research Center, the 
corporation has a nylon development center at Pen- 
sacola and a Decatur technical center to support its 
production and marketing effort. 
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An exciting new textile development 


FABRIC-FOAM LAMINATES 


By Herbert S. Howard 


Tu LAMINATION of urethane foam to fabrics of all 
types offers a tremendous market potential and, in 
fact, has already gained considerable market achieve- 
ment in those areas of the fabrics field where it has 
had some experience. The major success story of 
foam-fabric laminates has been in association with 
all types of knit goods from tricots to bulky knits, 
where the ability of this construction to stabilize 
otherwise unstable fabrics has brought these lam- 
inates into use as outer shell material. In this field 
their growth picture in a period of about two years 
has been amazingly rapid. 

Slower in being adopted, but also growing in use, 
is the lamination of urethane foam to all types of 
woven fabrics, where its functions are the improve- 
ment of thermal qualities of light gauge materials, 
the adding of resistance to wrinkling, the addition 
of a new feel and plumpness to otherwise light 
weight materials. 

The phenomenal success of foam laminates now 
in use points to a critical shortage of available facil- 
ities and raw materials for the expected demand load. 
The unexpected rapidity of the rise in demand has 
caught both processors of fabrics and manufacturers 
of foam by surprise with inadequate preparation for 
the demand. Companies involved in the servicing of 
this field are, however, accelerating their programs 
for expansion of equipment and personnel to meet the 
market’s needs. Several critical bottle necks will, 
however, continue to exist at the foam supply level, 
as such facilities are not readily increased. New com- 
panies being formed to service this program will have 
a fairly long training and know-how development 
period before they can freely enter the market with 
acceptable service and product quality control. 

Important advances in technological developments, 
such as the ability to hold width, limit yardage loss, 
laminate to certain water repellency finishes and 
the elimination of center creases in circular knit fine 
gauge jerseys and tricots, have increased the demand 
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for this process. These advances, plus others in styl- 
ing and fabric research has made possible the adop- 
tion and development of new style concepts and new 
market concepts for existing fabrics. 

The history of urethane foam development is an 
interesting one. The raw materials and the develop- 
ment of the foam was initiated in Germany during 
World War II when that country was cut off from 
sources of raw materials, in particular, rubber and 
latex. German chemists, associated with Bayer-Far- 
ben Industries, developed isocyanate which was the 
key activating chemical that formed the foam when 
combined with polyester or polyether resins under 
properly controlled conditions. A cross linkage of 
the two chemicals forms a gas which generates the 
cell-like structure in the foam. The original foam, 
under the name Multiprene, was adopted in Ger- 
many as a cushioning material for the furniture and 
transportation fields. 
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After World War II, several American companies 
imported Multiprene and attempted to market this 
material in the United States. Confronted with the 
existing use of foam rubber in the American markets, 
the imported urethane foam was found wanting in 
many respects and could not initially compete, either 
price or product-wise. 

The first company that entered this field for the 
American production of urethane foam, the American 
Collo Co., imported the isocyanate from Germany. 
Under-capitalized, and not yet ready with proper 
formulation, and still too high priced, it soon flound- 
ered in the U. S. market. 


U.S. Firms Enter Field 

The forming of the Mobay Co., a combine between 
Bayer-Farben Industries and Monsanto Chemical, to 
produce isocyanates in the U. S. and the entry of 
Du Pont into the production of this chemical here, 
brought domestic supplies of needed chemicals into 
ready availability for American production. 

Major American rubber companies, such as Good- 
year, Firestone, General Tire and Rubber Co., etc. 
purchased production licenses from Mobay and Du 
Pont and proceeded to set up pilot plant and labora- 
tory programs for product development and research. 
Few, if any, attempts were made by these companies 
to upset their existing markets in foam rubber with 
the newcomer. Every evidence existed that their ap- 
proach to the new material was one of caution and 
an avoidance of disturbing their strong positions in 
rubber and latex. 

Entrance into the chemical phase of the urethane 
foam picture, of such companies as Armour, Union 
Carbide, and Allied Chemical, helped achieve the re- 
duction of chemical prices and the introduction of 


polyether urethane at attractive prices that enabled 
this material to gain acceptance as a cushioning ma- 
terial in the former markets dominated by foam rub- 
ber. The new formulation of polyether developed in 


this country by American research brought this ma- 
terial on a par, product-wise, with latex rubber and 
brought it, price-wise, into a better position than 
foam rubber. 

The further adoption of urethane foam products by 
companies such as Curtiss-Wright and General Tire 
and Rubber Co. gave market assurance to the new 
material’s position, and it started to gain respectabil- 
ity in the consideration of major users. Its growth in 
use for one field spurred its adoption and examination 
for use in others. 

The polyester urethane formulations, because of 
their good insulation qualities, light weight, resistance 
to chemical attack, good breathability, and odorless 
characteristics suggested themselves for markets 
where foam rubber had no entree at all. 

Investigation of quilted combinations of polyester 
urethane foam to linings was made by the Curon 
Division of Curtiss-Wright under the direction of the 
author of this article. McGregor-Doniger’s adoption 
of a program gained market recognition for this new 
material in the apparel field. From then to now the 
growth of this material’s textile field adoption is 
history. 


Progress Was Rapid 

The further development of a method of combining 
urethane polyester foam directly to fabrics by a fu- 
sion process accelerated the entire program. The ini- 
tial purpose came out of the need to produce a slide 
surface on 4” polyester foam for the carpeting cush- 
ion field. A fusion method of combining a light scrim 
cloth was developed successfully. From this stemmed 
the further refinement of the process to accommodate 
thinner sheets of foam and finer type fabrics. Since 
these developments, some three years ago, fabric 
handling techniques, and new control factors have 
refined the whole process to enable highly marketable 
fabrics to reach the cutting trades. 

The largest single element that accelerated this 
product’s acceptance was the adoption of various con- 
structions of bulky knit fabrics with urethane foam 
backing for the jacket, car coat, and women’s topper 
coat markets. Knit constructions that could previously 
have been used only for collars, cuffs, waist bands, 
or sweaters entered the piece goods field and became 
important for shell fabrics to the outerwear and 
sportswear field. The trim knitters, already selling 
trimmings to the cutting-up trade, became piece 
goods suppliers to the same market. Many such com- 
panies increased their volume and size from 500 to 
1000% in less than two years. The vital function 
performed by the urethane foam was to stabilize the 
knit fabric so that it had good shape retention while 
retaining drape characteristics. The foam also im- 
parted wrinkle resistance and added a warmth fac- 
tor, giving cottons the warmth and recovery of wools 
and giving light-weight wools the behavior factors 
of much heavier weight wool fabrics. 

The major urethane foam size used is 3/32” thick 
which fuses to an approximate 1/16” finished thick- 
ness. While a 1/16” starting thickness can be used 
to achieve a 1/32” finish, this has been a rare specifi- 
cation. The foam is put up in 200 and 250 yard rolls 
of various widths to accommodate the various fabric 


FABRIC-FOAM LAMINATES IN USE—Both jackets 
shown above are cut from knitted cloth laminated to 
urethane foam. The woman’s jacket is 80-20 Orlon-wool 
jersey. The man’s is a cotton knit. Scott Paper Co.’s ap- 
parel foam is used in both 





widths. The two basic colors are a light tan, for light 
colored shades, and a charcoal gray to accommodate 
darker fabric shades. 

The general applications for foam laminated fab- 
rics are as follows: all classes of men’s, women’s, 
boys and girls sports jackets, car coats, and active 
sport garments such as ski-wear, hunting garments, 
etc. Recent adoption of laminates for spring garments 
employing 80/20 Orlon and wool jerseys for rain- 
coats and light weight jackets have proven popular. 

Laminates to terry cloth for bath mats and place 
mats using foam from 4%” to %4” thickness, double 
laminates of pile fabrics using 4%” to %4” thick foam 
in double construction with acetate tricots have 
proven popular for the slipper trade. Other products 
are sleeping bags, snow suits, shoe fabrics, wall cov- 
erings, furniture fabrics and automotive fabrics. 


Quilted Constructions 

While laminated constructions, both single and 
double, are growing most rapidly, quilted construc- 
tions using urethane foam continue to be used for 
many applications such as insulated underwear and 
jacket linings. The ability of polyester urethane foam 
to resist dry cleaning and washing attack, its light 
weight, excellent drape and easy handling, makes 
its adoption a logical sequence in its growth in many 
fields of the textile industry. 

Many questions are posed on the sewability of foam 
larnmifiates. The answer here is, with a little care and 
common sense, there are no problems. In fact seams 
produced from laminated foam fabric combinations 
are tighter and stronger than those that can be ac- 
complished with various batting combinations. There 
are no needle difficulties or thread problems. Where 
the foam is exposed in the sewing procedure, some 
difficulty is encountered because of the foam’s natural 
surface friction in moving the goods through the 
sewing machine. This can be overcome by the use of 
roller foot attachments plus relaxation of the spring 
tension on the sewing foot. Or one can use worn or 
non-sharp dogs; or it is possible to use Teflon sheet- 
ing on the face of the sewing table and on the surface 
of the sewing foot. Where walking foot machines are 
available or in use, no problems should develop from 
friction. Slipcote surfaces can also be imparted to the 
foam for a small extra charge, if specified. 


Foams that “Breathe” 

Fabrics that have good air permeability retain their 
good breathability characteristics after being lam- 
inated to the foam. Fabric pores are not blocked, and 
the natural breathability of the urethane foam is 
retained, thus promoting comfort factors, particularly 
in outwear garments. 

Adoption of urethane foams for the textile and 
apparel fields has made it necessary for foam manu- 
facturers catering to that market to develop formu- 
lations that are suitable to the end use and market 
needs of the finished product. Good drape or “hand”’ 
had to be chemically engineered into the formula- 
tions. Elongation, or tear strength was another im- 
portant element, particularly required with stretch 
fabrics. 

To sum up, the more important characteristics of 
polyester urethane foams now on the market are: re- 
sistance to dry cleaning fluids; resistance to soap al- 
kalies; good air permeability; tensile strength; tear 
strength; drapeability; excellent aging characteris- 
tics; compressability; quick drying properties; heat 
resistance to 350°F.; odorless and will retain no 
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KNITTED TOPCOAT—This coat, with an outer fabric 
of Orlon-wool jersey laminated to foam, shows how 
fabric-foam laminates can make use of light fabrics to 
provide sturdy, warm outer garments 


odors; bacteria, mildew and fungus resistant; non- 
allergenic; non-toxic; flame retardant. 

The 1/16” thick urethane foam weighs about 1.5 
ounce per square yard. Used in quilted combinations, 
tests show it gives approximately the same insulation 
as 6 ounces of reprocessed wool batting. So we feel 
this combination gives considerably less thickness and 
weight while permitting better styling. And you get 
a permanent insulation that will not lump, bunch or 
separate. By the same token, 3/32” thick urethane 
foam weighs about 2.25 ounces per square yard and 
is about the equivalent of 8 to 10 ounces of reproc- 
essed wool batting. 

When using a permanently installed insulated lin- 
ing where quilted patterns are desired such as sports- 
wear or snow suits, it is advisable to use a lining 
fabric on one side of the foam and scrim on the other. 
Where quilted effects are not desired, then the foam 
can be laminated with the scrim omitted and the 
lining facing out. Where a zip-out is used, the foam 
should have lining on both sides. 
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Here are a few tips for more efficient use of ure- 
thane foam: 

Bulky Knits. Because of the varied nature of bulky 
knits, the mill should evaluate its own product care- 
fully before specifying the width requirements to be 
returned by the laminator. The yarns used, tightness 
of the knit, etc., are factors to be evaluated. There 
must be lineal tension on each fabric if it is to run 
smoothly through the lamination process without 
foldovers and with cleanly trimmed edges. Bearing 
this in mind, narrowing is inevitable. Framing equip- 
ment however, can be adjusted to hold out the fabric 
to any desired width. But it could be at the expense 
of the fabric’s loft, appearance or ability to have 
a style acceptance. Therefore, bearing these factors 
in mind, the mill-width specification should allow 
for a narrowing beyond trim loss in order to retain 
maximum appearance. 

Jerseys. Various light gauge knits have a tendency 
to curl at the edges after slitting. Width losses can be 
held to a minimum if such edges are gummed. 

Finishes. Water repellencies using silicones or wax 
emulsions, both of which are release agents, affect the 
ability to achieve good bond. Where these are pres- 
ent, such finishes should be reported to the laminator. 
While he will not guarantee the bond of fabrics con- 
taining these repellencies, new methods have made 
it possible to achieve some bond. These the mill may 
feel it can accept after successful trial samplings, 

Double Lamination. It is possible to double-lam- 
inate fabrics, with the foam constituting the inner 
construction. Where such combinations are desired, 
it should be remembered that fusion loss is double 
and the foam-starting-thickness must allow for two 
loss factors of 1/32” each, in order to finish at a speci- 
fied thickness. Good drape and appearance cannot be 
achieved with double lamination where two un- 
stretchable fabrics, such as woven fabrics, are used. 
No guarantees of any kind can be made for such work 
and it is definitely not recommended. Such experi- 
mental runs are almost always done at the risk and 
cost of the user. 

Mills and converters entering into foam urethane 
laminated programs for the first time should seek 
the advice of an experienced laminator before com- 
mitting their production, as many pitfalls can be 
avoided or allowed for by the mill before these er- 
rors are made. 

In woven fabrics such as worsteds, corduroys, and 
poplins, chemical finishes and fabric construction 
should be understood, and the products to be made 
should be examined, before entering into a foam lam- 
ination program. Wrinkle resistant chemicals may 
not be needed or desirable. Water repellencies of 
some types may prove to be a hazard to lamination. 
Shrink resistance may be a must before lamination, 


Vinal Dyeing Formulations 

Althouse Chemical Co. has developed a standard of 
finishing formulation and methodology for Vinal 
polyvinal alcohol fiber marketed by Air Reduction 
Chemical Co. Polyvinal alcohol fibers are adaptable 
for spinning, weaving and knitting by conventional 
systems in both 100% form and in blends with other 
synthetics as well in blends of cotton and wool. 

Althouse, at Air Reduction’s request, selected dyes, 
modified techniques where necessary, and developed 
exact formulations and methodology for Vinal dye- 
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to mention just a few elements to be investigated. 
Any experienced laminator technician can give you 
the answers. 

In knit fabrics, construction, yarns used, width re- 
tention and specifications, yardage losses, chemical 
finishes, bowing tendencies on horizontal stripes and 
diagonal patterns, all become of vital concern. Here 
too, full knowledge of limitations, end product, and 
guarantees that the laminator can give and the mill 
and converter can consequently offer the cutter, be- 
come vital matters. For example, in the laminating 
of circular knit jerseys, the elimination of the center 
crease, before it becomes permanently set by lam- 
ination, becomes a factor than can be dealt with only 
if the prior calendering process and chemical resins 
used do not become a hazard to the laminator’s efforts 
to remove this center crease. Again, consult with your 
experienced laminator technician to resolve your 
specific problems on your own product and program. 

There are three currently available methods of 
associating urethane foam with fabrics: These are 
fusion lamination; adhesive lamination; quilting. 

Fusion lamination is a specialized process whereby 
the surface of the foam is liquified by controlled heat, 
brought together with the fabric, and then allowed 
to cure to form a permanent bond. Its virtues are 
the retention of breathability, good drape, and 
stretch characteristics, and a bond that is resistant 
to dry cleaning and washing attack, provided all el- 
ements are properly prepared. It is currently the only 
method employed on knit fabrics, and is the most 
actively used process. 

Adhesive lamination is not new. Combiners have 
employed this method in various ways for a long time 
for many products. To date, this method has proven 
unusable and undesirable for any form of knit fabric 
as it imparts poor drape, restricts breathability, and 
its resistance to dry cleaning and washing is highly 
dependent on the nature of the adhesive employed. 
Several companies have, however, successfully used 
this method on woven fabrics having a smooth back. 
New adhesives have been developed that have a soft 
hand and are claimed to be highly resistant to chem- 
ical attack. By the employment of skip pattern appli- 
cations, loss of drape is said to be avoided. Further 
research in adhesives and methods of application are 
being pursued and it is hoped that broader adoption 
of adhesive bonding may be expanded into the knit 
field by the development of adhesive improvement 
and adhesive applications. Its virtue would be the 
elimination of the approximately 1/32” loss en- 
countered in the fusion method on the foam. 

Quilting methods of combining urethane foam to 
fabrics have been confined to sportswear linings and 
similar applications. Conventional quilters have be- 
come familiar with the handling of foam and should 
have no difficulty in preparing desired combinations. 


ing. Technical reports furnished Air Reduction by 
Althouse are available to finishers. 

For Vinal-wool blends Althouse pre-metallized 
Lanafast and Superlitefast direct dyes are used; 
cotton and rayon combinations employ pre-metal- 
lized Lanafast where the process must dye the Vinal 
and reserve the cotton or rayon, and Superlitefast 
dyes are used in such blends where both the Vinal 
and wool are dyed with the pre-metallized dyestuff 
for shading purposes. A wide range of union-shades 
in Vinal-cellulosic blends is obtained by conventional 
direct-dyeing. 
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Dave Hall 


(Continued from page 21) 


practiced public speaker with years of experience 
in talking persuasively and entertainingly before 
large audiences. He is a man accustomed to the com- 
plex give and take of political life since he has, in 
his own words, for years been “playing around the 
fringes of politics’ in his native town of Belmont 
and his native state of North Carolina. In fact, there 
has been talk at times in the Belmont—Charlotte 
area where Dave Hall is well-known and highly re- 
garded, of persuading him to enter the political field 
on a serious full time basis. 


Experienced in Persuasion 


His activities in politics and in such quasi-political 
fields as the American Legion (he is a past state 
commander) and his 20 years of service as a member 
of the Employment Security Commission of North 
Carolina have given Dave Hall a wonderful knack of 
seeing and understanding the other fellow’s point of 
view, of working on committees and getting things 
done by the patient arts of persuasion or, where nec- 
essary, by compromise. All of these experiences and 
talents will prove useful in a man who is serving as 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. 

And last but most important of Dave Hall’s at- 
tributes that make him a decidedly right choice for 
president of ACMI is his deeply felt urge to live not 
only for himself and his family, but for the good of 
his community, his country and the textile industry. 
This determination to serve greater causes than per- 
sonal interest is deep-rooted in Dave Hall. “I am,” 
he says half jokingly and half seriously, “one of 
those fools who have been idealistic about life.” 


A Gaston County Boy 


The incoming president of ACMI was born 63 
years ago, appropriately enough, on a cotton farm 
in Gaston County, North Carolina, the county in 
which he still lives in the little town of Belmont 
about ten miles from Charlotte. He was the sixth 
child of eight children. His father, Matthews N. Hall, 
maintained his family on the fruits of his cotton 
farming with a fair degree of plain, back-country 
comfort until his death when Dave Hall was only 
eight years old. His widow, by hard work, skimping 
and careful planning, managed to raise her eight 
children and send those among them who were so 
inclined to college. Dave Hall was one of her sons 
who early showed the inclination to be good at 
books. When his time came he went off to Davidson 
College, the school where so many good North Caro- 
lina men got their education, His choice of Davidson 
was a natural one. The college was not only close to 
home, but it was a school with which his family had 
connections. Dave Hall’s grandfather, the Reverend 
James Davidson Hall, had been one of the founders 
of Davidson. Today, Dave Hall’s only child, R. D. 
Hall, Jr., is in his fourth year at the college. 

In August, 1919, when Hall had taken his degree, 
the late S. P. Stowe of Belmont, long a friend of the 
Hall family, offered Hall a job in his office. Stowe 
was treasurer and general manager of the Climax 
Mills and Majestic Manufacturing Co., two mills in 
Belmont turning out fine combed sales yarns. In 
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time, Hall became Stowe’s trusted right-hand man, 
advancing over the years to positions of greater and 
greater responsibility. In 1928, Stowe, realizing that 
Hall’s progress would be speeded if he had greater 
experience in actual mill management, The Stowe 
Thread Co., placed him in charge of a brand-new mill 
devoted to the manufacture of thread yarns. 


In 1936, Stowe and his fellow directors gave a 
clear indication of their confidence in Hall’s ripening 
abilities by making him assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of three Belmont mills, in which 
they were interested—Sterling Spinning Co., Climax 
Spinning Co., and Majestic Manufacturing Co. In 
1950, after the death of the widely known and re- 
vered Abel Caleb Lineberger, one of the founding 
fathers of the fine combed yarn industry in Gaston 
County, Hall was made secretary and treasurer of 
both Climax and Majestic. Today he is secretary- 
treasurer and chairman of the board of Climax 
Spinning Co., and secretary-treasurer of Majestic 
Manufacturing Co., Sterling Spinning Co., and Stowe 
Thread Co. He is President of Belmont Hosiery Mills 
and Belmont Knitting Co. In addition to these mills 
with which he is officially connected he also serves 
as a director and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of American and Efird Mills with headquar- 
ters at Mount Holly, N. C. 


Tribute to a Friend 


From this brief outline of his career, it can be 
seen that Dave Hall was extremely close to the late 
S. P. Stowe and his brother, R. L. Stowe, Sr., who 
built the first yarn mill in Belmont and who is an 
officer of the mills with which Hall is associated. His 
deep appreciation of the friendship of this family 
was told by Hall himself a few years ago at a testi- 
monial dinner given in honor of R. L. Stowe, Sr. 
What Hall had to say on that occasion is worth quot- 
ing here: “I trust that those who have charge of this 
program tonight will permit me, because of my long 
and intimate connection with Mr. Stowe, to depart 
from that which is abstract to something which is 
perhaps more personal, to tell just this simple story. 

“It was about the turn of the century on a small 
farm about four miles out from the crossroads town 
of Belmont. There was a small boy three or four 
years old playing in the front yard of his father’s 
home. A man drove up in the yard with a top buggy 
and a white and black spotted horse and hitched his 
horse to a horse shoe nailed on a tree and asked to 
see this boy’s father. The boy ran off to the field and 
brought his father in and both men sat on cane bot- 
tomed chairs and talked. 

“This boy played with his mud pies and stick 
horses. After the visitor was gone there was quite a 
lot of discussion at meal times and at night between 
the father and mother and older children, all of 
which went over the head of this boy. For to him a 
mill meant something on the back porch that his 
mother ground coffee in and stock meant horses and 
mules. But finally the mill was built and the boy’s 
father took him to see it. It wasn’t a coffee grinder 
but a big brick building with wheels and machines, 
The stock wasn’t horses and mules but a pretty piece 
of paper with pictures on it. 

“A few years later the boy found himself an or- 
phan and it was the beginning of 30 years in which 
his widowed mother had the task of raising and 
educating eight children, a task that in a couple of 
years meant leaving the farm and going nearer to 
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the school. Those who know about tenant farming in 
Gaston County know that very little return ever 
came from that farm and practically the sole support 
of that family during those years was the return on 
that investment made back in those early days. 
Somehow, like the widow’s cruse, it never failed 
through those years. Though the investment was 
small, the dividends were regular and generous. 

“Many times emergencies arose in that family and 
those dividends had to be anticipated and that stock 
taken to the bank and there found to be good col- 
lateral. There its dividends redeemed it and it came 
back, but other emergencies arose—a child had to be 
educated, a hospital bill had to be paid or a doctor’s 
bill must be met—and the stock went back. Thus, 
through the long period of 30 years, it moved back 
and forth from the bank to that home. 

“Tonight, I have here, tattered and torn by the 
many trips to the bank, Certificate No. 5 in the 
Chronicle Mills, issued to my father almost 40 years 
ago. Tonight it is still worth its face value, and it is 
a living testimony to the faith of a farmer who in- 
vested his life savings, small though they were, not 
in the experienced textile manufacturer, but in his 
faith in the integrity and the honesty and the judg- 
ment and the human nature of a man that he loved.” 

The atmosphere of mutual confidence in which 
Dave Hall has worked through the years with the 
Stowes and their associates was one of the important 
forces that has kept him in his present position and 
his present location in Belmont, This has been so in 
spite of many offers to move on to bigger jobs in 
larger textile outfits. Other equally powerful forces 
keeping Hall in his present location have been his 
sense of accomplishment in his work, his interest in 
his community and his pleasure in working with and 
among his lifelong friends. 


New Two-Ply Rayon Tire 


A two-ply tire that has the same carcass strength as 
standard four-ply tires has been developed by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for use on compact tires. Pilot quantities 
have been shipped to auto manufacturers for testing. 
Goodrich said that, while the new tire has only two 
layers of Tyrex rayon cord in the tire body, “its cords 
are much larger and stronger than those used in con- 
ventional tires. In fact we use as many pounds of 
Tyrex in the two-ply tire as in the four-ply.” 


Dave Hall is devoted to Belmont. All his life, he 
has been filled with an eagerness to serve his home 
community. “I have never been anxious,” he says, 
“to make a terrible lot of money.” He adds also that 
he has had a strong instinct not to let ambition lead 
him away from his lifelong ties in Belmont to some 
“man-killing job,’ as he expresses it. He likes his 
present work on behalf of the group of mills he 
manages from his plain office on Belmont’s Main 
Street, where passing townsfolk and mill workers 
can see him sitting at his desk. “I have a job,” he 
says “that I believe I can do better than most be- 
cause I know it so well.” 

In spite of this deep attachment to his primary 
duties at the mills he directs in Belmont and to his 
community interests, Dave Hall is prepared for the 
next year or so to take on the strenuous duties of the 
textile industry’s spokesman and ambassador to the 
world. As president of ACMI he intends to carry on 
the work of his predecessors in office, many of whom 
he has worked with in industry affairs over the 
years. He sums up his approach to the task ahead of 
him in these words: “If elected President of ACMI 
I would see it as my primary duty to marshall the 
abundant talents among members of the Institute to 
get done the many jobs that need to be done. ACMI 
has always been simply the framework within which 
the best men from the industry have been called 
upon to do the jobs for which their special talents 
best fitted them. 

“We have many self-sacrificing, able men in the 
industry and I am confident that I would have their 
help in carrying on the many urgent textile industry 
tasks to which the ACMI is devoted. Foremost among 
these, of course, is to obtain the establishment of 
country-by-country quotas on imports of foreign 
textile products from abroad.” 


Draper Acquires Willcox Doffer 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has agreed to ac- 
quire from Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. its 
patent, manufacturing and marketing rights to the 
Treufus automatic doffing machine, for the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, it was announced jointly 
by Thomas H. West, president of Draper, and Sidney 
B. Becker, chairman of Willcox & Gibbs. 

West said that Draper’s resources, research and 
engineering staff and its experience as a textile ma- 
chinery builder will be used to expedite the develop- 
ment and marketing of this machine which, accord- 
ing to West, promises substantial labor savings to 
the textile industry by automating one of the most 
tedious and difficult operations. West said that re- 
search and engineering will be concentrated in 
Hopedale, Mass. and that when tooling up is com- 
pleted the doffing machines will be produced at 
Draper’s subsidiary plant in Norristown, Pa. 

While the terms of the agreement were not dis- 
closed, it was stated that they included a cash pay- 
ment, as well as a share of the receipts from doffing 
machines, less certain costs for a period of years. 
Becker stated that subsidiaries of Willcox & Gibbs 
retain manufacturing and marketing rights for the 
automatic doffing machine in Great Britian, France, 
Germany and other European countries, as well as 
for Brazil, Argentina and other South American 
countries. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE?—This close-up 
shows how new two-ply tire (top) con- 
trasts with conventional four-ply tire 
(bottom) 





Musical Show Promotes Rayon 


American Viscose Corp. recently presented a 
musical show, “Fantasy In Fibers,” to retail executives 
attending the National Retail Merchants Association 
convention at the Statler Hilton Hotel in New York 
City. After an introduction by George L. Storm, vice 
oresident and director of sales of the firm’s fibers di- 
vision, the show gave retailers an entertaining and 
informative view of the history of the rayon fiber in- 
dustry and the retail significance and promotional op- 
portunities of today’s new Avisco rayon fibers. 

Done in song, dance and skit fashion, the show op- 
ened with a general store of fifty years ago—the year 
when the NRMA was founded and the year when 


Coated Fabrics Study Urged 


Preliminary progress has been made toward an 
understanding of the interaction of coatings and 
base fabrics, according to Francis K. Burr, Senior 
Research Associate, Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Dedham, Mass. Speaking at the Canadian Tex- 
tile Conference, Burr noted that while researchers 
understand the chemistry, physics, and engineering 
of coatings and fabrics independently, they know 
little about how the two interact. Only recently, he 
said, has there been any probing of this relationship. 
The emphasis to date has been almost exclusively on 
one single fabric property: tear resistance. 

In research performed more than 15 years ago on 
uncoated fabrics the importance of yarn mobility to 
tear resistance was established: the better the mo- 
bility the better the tear resistance. Some relatively 
recent research has studied the effects of coatings on 
yarn mobility and from it, according to Burr, a few 
general rules of thumb can be deduced: 

1) Flexible, elastic, unbrittle films reduce mobil- 
ity the least and in some cases increase it with a 
concomitant enhancement of tear resistance; 

2) Minimum coating penetration should be sought 
—heavy penetration tends to severely restrict mo- 
bility by in effect spot welding yarns at the cross- 
overs: (one-sided coating can sometimes be used 
effectively to minimize penetration). 

3) A high plasticizer content in the coating is de- 
sirable, making it softer and more extensible. (In 
one example cited an uncoated nylon poncho fabric 
had a tear strength of 10.8 pounds; coated with a 


rayon was first commercially successfully produced. 
The show then moved to the present to depict such 
important phases of the rayon industry as a modern 
laboratory where new rayon fibers are created; a mill 
where rayon fibers are spun into yarn; a cutter’s show- 
room; a department store of today; and the consumer 
advantages of apparel, home furnishings and indus- 
trial fabrics made from rayon fibers. 

Subtitled “A Musical With A Message,” the show 
dramatized the fact that rayon is a beautiful and com- 
fortable, fiber which can be profitably promoted by 
retail stores across the country. A cast of twelve 
musical comedy performers were featured in the 
show’s nine scenes. 


40% plasticizer content the strength dropped to 7.7 
pounds; coated with a 200% plasticizer content the 
tear strength rose to 14.9 pounds.) 

While the literature on coating-fabric interactions 
is meager, Burr claimed that there are some very 
significant results reported in the work of Krook, 
Fox, Teixeira, Platt, Hamburger, and Stavrakas. 
“The surface has barely been scratched, however,” 
he concluded, ‘‘and with the tremendous size of the 
coated fabric market it would seem prudent to pro- 
ceed with greater speed.” 


Indian Head Acquires Skinner 


Indian Head Mills, Inc. has acquired William Skin- 
ner & Sons, according to a recent announcement by 
James E. Robison, president of Indian Head. Last 
year Indian Head purchased Hoosac Mills in Febru- 
ary; USF-Arnold Finishing Co. in April; The Bern- 
hard Ulman Co. in May and Bachmann Uxbridge 
Worsted Co. in August. For the fiscal year ending 
Dec. 3, 1960, Indian Head’s sales were $82 million. 
With the new acquisitions, Robison said he expects 
the firm’s sales to reach $100 million annually. 

Indian Head plans to maintain the identity of Wil- 
liam Skinner & Sons. Skinner’s 400 employees in its 
mill in Holyoke, Mass. have been advised that op- 
erations will continue substantially as before. Indian 
Head’s operations are conducted through eight divi- 
sions with 17 plants in seven states, employing some 
7,300 persons. 
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Bolton elected new ATMA president 


J oun BOLTON, JR., vice president, Whitin Machine 
Works, was elected president of the American Textile 
Machinery Association at the 28th annual meeting 
held in Boston last month. He succeeds William K. 
Child, vice president, Draper Corp., who headed the 
ATMA for the past two years. 

Robert S. Pennock, vice president, Leesona Corp., 
is the new ATMA vice president and F. Gorham Brig- 
ham, Jr., financial vice president of EPSCO, Inc., was 
re-elected treasurer. ATMA directors in addition to 
Bolton and Pennock include Child, J. E. Butterworth, 
President, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.; Roy G. 
Ross, vice president, Barber-Colman Co.; W. Frank 
Lewell, president, Saco-Lowell Shops. Mrs. Mildred 
Gwin Andrews continues as executive secretary. 

Broadening the trade horizon was the theme of 
the annual meeting. Guest speaker Robert L. Garner, 
president of the International Finance Corp., Wash- 
ington, D.C., told members how the IFC is able to 
stimulate private investment in its efforts to broaden 
trade for American industries. At the same time, 
Francis X. Scafuro, vice president, Bank of America 
(International) and chairman of the National Co- 
ordinating Committee for Export Credit Guarantees, 
described progress made in setting up the proposed 
Export Credit Guarantee Corp., a private enterprise 
designed to supplement features of government 
backed lending institutions. 

In his annual report, Child said that 1960 continued 
the upward trend in production and sales of textile 
machinery that began the latter part of 1958, in- 
creased in 1959 to about 20% above the previous 
year’s production, carried through 1960 at an increase 
which is projected into 1961, at least to mid-summer 
on today’s estimates. Sounding an ominous note, he 
pointed out that imports of textile machinery in- 
creased from $12.5 million in 1958 to an estimated 
$36 million in 1960. This is the greatest percentage 
of increase in the history of the industry, he said. It 
is estimated that imports of $36 million displaced 
textile equipment which if built in the United States 
would amount to about $70 million. This latter figure, 
he explained, is equivalent to about 18% of the in- 
dustry’s production shipped to American mills. 

Division directors elected were: cotton preparatory 
and yarn machinery—J. Hugh Bolton, Whitin Ma- 


ASTM Textile Standards 


The 1960 edition of the com- 
pilation of ASTM Standards on 
Textile Materials contains 139 


with Vaughn 
treasurer. 


executive vice 


AT ATMA MEETING—Seated (left) John H. Bolton, Jr., Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, new ATMA president; (right) Robert L. Garner, In- 
ternational Finance Corp. Standing: (left to right) William K. Child, 
Draper Corp., retiring ATMA president; Robert S. Pennock, Leesona 
Corp., newly elected ATMA vice president, and Charles F. Hughitt, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


chine Works; woolen and worsted preparatory and 
yarn machinery—Thomas Stilwell, Warner & Swasey 
Co.; weaving machinery—Frederic W. Howe, Jr., 
Crompton & Knowles Corp.; dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing machinery—James H. Hunter, James Hunter 
Machine Co.; rayon machinery—Robert Leeson, Lee- 
sona Corp.; knitting machinery—Thomas H. West, 
Draper Corp.; other machinery—P. Kay Schwartz, 
Proctor & Schwartz Inc. 


president, was of Warrenville, S. C., has pur- 
elected to the board of directors, 
E. West 
Other 


chased 3 model M6A frames total- 
ing 12 deliveries and 2 Super Lap 
machines, and Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C., has pur- 


named 
appointments 


standards of which 24 are new, 
revised, or have had their status 
recently changed. Copies of the 
946-page, hard cover reference 
book are priced at $9.75 each and 
may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials 
at 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 


New Whitin Appointments 
Whitin Machine Works has an- 

nounced several changes in key 

personnel. Norman F. Garrett, 
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were: John H. Osgod, director of 
development, Research Division; 
William A, Newell, manager, 
product planning department, and 
Ferdinand M. Johnson as product 
manager for woolen and worsted 
machinery. 

Whitin also announced receipt 
of the following contracts: Avon- 
dale Mills, Eva Jane plant, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has purchased 10 new 
model M6A Even-Draft drawing 
frames totaling 40 deliveries; 
Graniteville Co., Warren Division 


chased 11 new Whitin model N 
spinning frames. 


New Eastman Office 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., has opened a new dye sales 
office at 888 Broadway, Providence, 
R.I., to serve dyers and finishers of 
synthetic textiles in New England 
and upper New York State. C. F. 
Getsinger is in charge of the com- 
pany’s dye sales in the area. 
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Since 1852 


FIBRE 
PROCESSING 
MACHINERY © 


by 
SARGENT 


From Bale Opener through Dryer, 
Sargent's modern fibre processing system 
gives you completely automatic continu- 
ous production . @n uninterrupted 
straight-line flow of quality-protected 
fibres at an economy you cannot afford 
to overlook. Let us tell you more. 


FEEDERS * OPENERS + PICKERS * BLENDERS 
WASHERS * DRYERS * TOP & YARN HANDLING 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY 


STOCK DRYER 

Leads all dryers for performance. and 
dependability on scoured or dyed wools, 
cotton, synthetics. 


at . 
FIBRE PROCESSING SYSTEM 

Section of recent installation showing 
high economy, complete dependability. 
Fibres are not handled from opening to 
drying. 


BALE OPENER AND PICKER 
Continuous opening, picking and feeding, 
cotton linters or staple. Excellent on 
machine-picked cotton. 


SQUIRREL CAGE DUSTER 

Continuous dusting of heavy grease 
wools, waste, rags. Also very efficient 
blender. 


WET AND DRY PICKER 

Highly versatile—for fibres after bleach- 
ing, after dyeing. Works equally well 
with wet or dry fibres. 


MIXING PICKER 
For continuous blending—all fibres. 


STAINLESS STEEL WASHER 
For scouring, bleaching, acidifying. 


C. G. SARCENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Gianireville, since NY 1s: Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI © ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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* HOUSTON * CHICAGO * DETROIT * TORONTO 


TEXTILE 


am NEWS BRIEFS 


Dr. Leo Kruger has been pro- 
moted to senior research chemist 
in National Starch and Chemical 
Corp.’s starch research group. 


W. A. Newell has been named 
manager of product planning for 
Whitin Machine Works. He has re- 
signed as director of textile re- 
search at North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles. 


David E. Lewis has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of Well- 
ington Sears Co. He will continue 
as head of merchandising and sales 
of gray and finished apparel and 
household fabrics. 


Carl J. Grando and Kenneth E. 
Dougherty have been elected as- 
sistant vice presidents of James 
Talcott, Inc., and Andrew E. 
O’Donnell has been named assist- 
ant comptroller of the company. 


Richard E. Nickerson has been 
appointed manager of the textile 
dyes section of Du Pont’s Dyes and 
Chemicals Division. He succeeds 
Harold L. Sager, recently named 
assistant manager of the New Eng- 
land district sales office. 


John A. Reagan, Jr., recently 
named public relations manager of 
Sonoco Products Co., will continue 
as advertising manager. Donald D. 
Dunham has been appointed assist- 
ant advertising and public rela- 
tions manager. 


Allan F. Ballantyne has been ap- 
pointed director of Crompton & 
Knowles International and man- 
ager of the Zurich, Switzerland, 
office. William G. Hjerpe succeeds 
Ballantyne as manager of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles of Canada Limited; 
he also is secretary of that com- 
pany as well as of C & K Interna- 
tional. John D. Crosier and John J. 
Henry were named divisional sales 
representatives in the New Eng- 
land area. 


Donald Campbell has been named 
manager of American Enka Corp.’s 
Providence, R. I., district sales 
office. He succeeds James C. Scott 
who retired after 31 years with the 
firm. 


Linton G. Ray, Jr., has joined 
Deering Milliken, Inc., as a vice 
president. 


Dr. John L. Bitter, marketing 
vice president, and Dr. Martin 
Wadewitz, technical vice president, 
have retired from American Enka 
Corp. 
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John B. Crosby and C. Eugene 
Rowe have been elected to the 
board of directors of Iselin-Jeffer- 
son Co., Inc. 


George H. Johnson has retired 
as director of textiles for the 
American Institute of Laundering. 
He had been with the Institute for 
36 years. 


Howard Shapiro has been named 
director of fabric and product de- 
velopment for Waumbec Mills. 


Robert A. Bloomfield has been 
appointed president and Harris E. 
Rubin named vice president-sty- 
ling and fabrication, for Men’s 
Wear Co. of Burlington Industries, 
Inc. 


Fortune Leaves Beaunit 

James C. Fortune, merchandise 
manager for all fibers of Beaunit 
Mills, resigned from that position 
on December 15, 1960. Following 
his discharge from the armed ser- 
vices at the end of the war, Fortune 
joined American Bemberg as as- 
sistant advertising manager. He 
later became advertising manager. 
He was named to his Beaunit post 
about three years ago. Before join- 
ing the Armed Forces at the begin- 
ning of the war, Fortune was with 
William E. McKay converters as 
sales manager and stylist. He has 
been active for many years in the 
Textile Salesmen’s Association and 
other industry groups. 


Kellett Dies in Plane Crash 


Harold G. Kellett, assistant vice 
president of Scott & Williams, Inc., 
was killed on Feb. 15 in the crash 
of a Sabena Airlines plane near 


H. G. Kellett 


Brussels. He was on his way to 
attend a sales conference at the 
R. H. Whitehead plant at Scott & 
Williams’ subsidiary in Bruges, 
Belgium. Born in 1906, Kellet had 
been associated with Scott & Wil- 
liams since 1923. He was assigned 
to the New York sales office in 
1944, a position he held until his 
election to assistant vice president 
in the sales division of the com- 
pany in 1957. He was well known 
throughout the knitting industry, 
having been in daily contact with 
many knitting mills. Kellett is sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret, and 
four brothers. 
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ORLON SAYELLE’ 


ACRYLIC FIBER 


package-dyed by Globe 


REACHES NEW _ 


COLOR 
LOVELINESS 


Garments made from “Orlon Sayelle’®—lively, re- 
silient, with a natural, wool-like touch—take on a 
distinct new look of quality and elegance when 
good styling is coupled with superior yarn dyeing. 
Give your fashions the competitive edge of 
long-lasting beauty and sales appeal by specifying 
“Orlon Sayelle’®—package-dyed by Globe. 


Globe does package dyeing on tubes, skein and warp 
dyeing, warp bleaching and sizing. 


Yarns processed include cotton, worsted, linen, blend and 
novelty yarns, and all synthetics including Arnel®, Creslan®, 
Orlon®, and Zefran®. 


4500 Worth Street 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Since 1865 
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IF YOU CAN FILL THESE SHOES, 

you'll find unusual 
advancement 
opportuntites at 


hemical 


Expansion of the fiber and chemical facilities at Allied plants at 
Chesterfield, just south of Richmond, Virginia and a new fiber 
plant at Columbia, South Carolina provide outstanding career 
potentials. 

There is room at the top for ambitious men who are interested 
in faster professional advancement. 

If you have an educational background in Chemistry, Chemi- 
cal, Mechanical, Textile or Electrical Engineering, Physics or 
Statistics ... if you are experienced or seek a future in synthetic 
yarn manufacturing, chemical processing, polymerization, in- 
strumentation and research & development... NOW IS THE 
TIME TO GET A HEAD START. 


Send your resume in confidence to 
Supervisor, Personnel 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 


z 
P.O. BOX 831 MT, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA é 
OP i TN a Ae AS! PO MIE Pe TS es A A TE 


James Lide Coker III of Harts- 
ville, S. C., President of Sonoco 
Products Co., died Jan. 16 in Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York. He 
was 56 years old. 


J. L. Coker, III 


Born in Hartsville, he was the 
son of Charles Westfield and Car- 
rie Lide Coker and was educated 
at Woodberry Forest, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, received 
his Master’s Degree in Business 
Administration at Harvard in 1928, 
and was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Industries by 
Clemson College in 1958. In 1928 
he began work with Sonoco as As- 
sistant Treasurer and became 
President on the death of his fa- 
ther in 1931. 

He was President of the National 
Fibre Can and Tube Association 
from 194° to 1941; in 1939, as the 
director .-om South Carolina, he 
became the youngest member of 
the Board of Directors of the NAM. 

With the approach of World 
War II Coker came «ut strongly on 
the side of those w*o thought the 
country must prepare to resist 
Hitler. After Germany invaded 
Poland he went to Washington and 
gave his services in the Pulp and 
Paper Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

At the time of his death he was 
President of the Bank of Harts- 
ville; President Emeritus of the 
Board of Trustees of Coker Col- 
lege; Director of Textile Paper 
Tube Co. Ltd., Romiley, England; 
Sonoco Products Co. of Canada 
Ltd.; Sonoco de Mexico; North 
Carolina National Bank; Carolina 
Power and Light Co.; Indian Tex- 
tile Paper Tube Co. Ltd.; Textile 
Cones and Tubes Pty. of Australia; 
National Fibre Can & Tube Asso- 
ciation; Estate Land and Securities 
Co.; Darlington County Cancer 
Board; Darlington County Sinking 
Fund Commission. 

He was also treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Episcopal Church and 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Coker College Endowment Fund. 
He leaves his widow, Mrs Eliza- 
beth Boatwright Coker; a _ son, 
James Lide Coker IV; and a 
daughter, Miss Penelope Coker of 
New York City, and a brother, 
C. W. Coker of Hartsville. 
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U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in February 1961. All 
prices are given to change without notice. 


CELLULOSIC YARNS 
ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices Effective March 22, 1960 
Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist** Spinning Twist 
Twister Cones 
T-Tubes Warps C-Tubes Warps 
$ $ $ $1. 


99 97 1.00 


Denier & 
Filaments Cones 


95 93 .96 
91 .89 92 
82 80 .83 


74 73 15 
-70 .69 71 


300/80 66 65 67 
* Tricot Spools Only. 
** Standard Twist 2¢ Additional. 
Terms: Net 30 Days. 


Celanese Fibers Company 
Current Prices Effective March 22, 1960 


Acetate Filament Yarn Prices 
Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 4-Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
$ $ 


200/52 

240/80 

300/80 

450/120 

600/160 

900/80-240 . .64 
* Tricot beams only. This item with Permachem—$.05 additional. 
3T/10 electrical finish available at no premium. 
3 to 5 turns on Cones or Beams $.02 Additional 
Over 5 turns—55 denier .06 Additional per Turn 
Over 5 turns—75 denier .04 Additional per Turn 
Over 5 turns—100 denier .03 Additional per Turn 
Over 5 turns—150 denier & coarser .02 Additional per Turn 
150 Denier 12-TM Tubes 7 
3 Pound Cheeses 0 
2-BU and 4-BU Tubes 
Premium for Serving Tubes 
Part Cone Premiums: 2-lbs. 

1-lb. $. 
Under 1-lb. $.20 
Celaperm Filament Yarn Prices 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb 
Filaments Cones Beams Cones Beams 


3 

1 Less than 4-lb. Cheeses 
ame price as 4 & 6-lb. cones 
5 


PNPAAAAM 
2 


¥ 
— 
on 


94 
* 150/2Z/40 available in all colors. Contact our District Sales Repre- 
sentative for current availability of colors in other denier. 
Over 5 turns—55 denier $.06 Additional per Turn 
Over 5 turns—75 denier $.04 Additional per Turn 
Over 5 turns—100 denier $.03 Additional per Turn 
Over 5 turns—150 denier & coarser $.02 Additional per Turn 


Celaperm Black Yarn Prices 
Effective March 22, 1960 


Intermediate Twist 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 
Filaments Cones Beams Cones Beams 


Spinning Twist 


450/120 

600/160 

900/80 74 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A 

Prices subject. to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Acele’’* Acetate 
Bright & Dull 


Zero Twist Low Twist 


Intermediate Twist 


Denier & 
Filament 


3000-210 
1800 Type 20 only. 
(B) 1 lb. 58” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. %” 
** Bright only 2” Tubes. 
*** Type 20 only. 


Tube Price. 


Color-Sealed 


Intermediate 
Denier & Zero Twist Low Twist Twist 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 
75-24 = 18 $1.28 7 $1.29 $1.34 
100-32 14 1.23 1.28 
150-40 i. 0: 3 1.06 1.06 1.07 1.11 
300-80 97 1.01 


Black 


Zero Twist Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
Denier & & 6 Lb. 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams Tw. Tbs. Cones Beams 
$1.045 . $1.18 
.98 $1.08 $1.09 1.1 1.15 
94 1.03 d d 1.09 
83 -86 $.86 .87 91 j -92 
: ‘ 86 
-75 77 By i -78 d .82 


” tbs. is same price as 4 & 6 Tw. Tbs. 


Specialty Yarns 
Cycloset for Tricot 


40-13 Natural 

55-18/24 Natural 

75-24 Natural 
100-32 Natural 

40-13 Black } 

55-18 Black d 1.12 

Terms: Net 30 days. Subject to changes without notice. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the continental limits of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska. 

* Dupont’s Trademark for its acetate yarn. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Current 


“Estron’’* Yarn, Bright or Duli — White 
Regular Intermediate Zero Tricot 
Twist Twist Low Twist Twist Beams 


n 
= 
2 
a 
- 


$0.94 $0.82 
90 


enier & 
filament 


— 
S 
e 
Y 
$0.93 
89 


Heavier 





Current 


aa 
“Chromspun”’*—Standard Colors (Except Black) 

Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 

Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones 

$1.40 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 

1.37 1.34 1.35 1.28 

1.31 1.28 1.22 

1.11 . 1.06 

1.01 J 97 

.99 . 95 

900/230 94 


Current Prices 


4a 4a 
Chromspun’’*—Black 

Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
Filament Cones Cones B Beams 
55/13 $1.19 ‘ “ $1.12 
75/19 1.16 : 15 1.09 

1.10 2 J 1.03 

; 87 

87 . J 82 
.83 } é 78 
450/114 81 J f 76 
900/230 76 .74 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Prices on special items quoted on request. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—tu. S. A. dollars. 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in con- 
tinental United States except Alaska. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees 
to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall 
pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 

* “Estron” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

* Chromspun is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


RAYON 


American Bemberg 
Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 
No Turned* High Turn Skeins & Cones 
Turn Skeins Ste 12 15 18 
Den/Fil Skeins &Cones Turns Turns Turns Turns 
40/ $1.95 $2. 


$1.61 
1.48 $1.53 
1.40 1.45 
$1.16 1.37 a 
1.18 1.33 ae 
; 1.14 


91 ne s ; te 
includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and up 
to 5 turns on heavier deniers. 
** Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 15¢ per Ib. extra. 


aa aa 
44” HH Spool Spun Yarn 
No No 5 5 12 12 15 
Turn Turn Turn Turn Turn Turn Turn 
Den/Fil Tubes Beams Beams Cones Beams Cones Cones 
$1.35 $1.35 bed i“ 4 ; 
1.05 1.05 ‘ . ; 
1.13 va sae $1.50 ‘ 
1.04 $1.15 $1.15 $1.38 1.38 $1.46 
-96 1.10 1.10 1.30 1.30 1.38 
91 1.06 1.06 . 
83 87 87 1.21 1.21 1.30 


“44” HH “’Parfe” Spool Spun Yarn 


No Turn 5 Turn 5 Turn 12 Turn 15 Turn 
Den/Fil Cones Cones Beams Cones Cones 
50/36 $1. d $1.85 : 
75/45 1, d 1.58 1.78 1.88 
100/60 J J 1.48 1.68 1.78 
150/80 é B 1.28 1.63 


300/120 : 
Nub-Lite (Short Nubbi) 
2%¢ Turn 5 Turn 
Natural 24¢ Turn Natural 
Cones Cones* 


$1.15 
1.15 
1.13 j 
8001 860/450 1.13 1.03 ie 
* Basic price for cones when dyed. Dyed Colors 30 and 35 cents 
above basic price. Prices based on 200 lb. dyed lots only. Prices for 
natural yarn skeins same as natural cone prices. 
** Code 1519 can be run in warp or filling. 


CUPIONI Type B 


/3 : 
“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun 150, 285, and 940 deniers at 35¢ per 
pound extra. Cupracolor Black Comes in all deniers.” 


STRATA SLUB 


Code Den/Fil 
9747 275/225 
9798 450/372 


Turned Cones 
3% 


2% 


62 


9823 600/372 
9847 960/372 02 
9885 1290/372 00 


9934 2680/744 1% J 
“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun in 600 and 960 deniers at 35¢ per 


pound extra.” 
FLAIKONA 


Code Den/Fil Turned Cones Price 
9699 2 fang 2 


450/270 
600/360 
900/450 


9924 2000/744 

“Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 35¢ per pound extra.” 

“Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Merchandise 
transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates is sold 
F.O.B. delivery point. Prices are subject to change without notice. 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective February 29, 1960 


Standard Quality Yarns 
NATURAL 
Weaving 


Luster 
NOWWNENABNWWNON AWA 
wo t Pon 
ANDD QON nnn 
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Cees «ee wee fe 
Ssssss $2838 88 Cakes 
et kd dk 
- ss s 6 6f es 6 Knitting 
8 aeee. £8 Cones 


uo 
n nn 
& & 
R RS 


ico) 
so PB HRS 


als] 


300/60,120 
300/60 
300/60 
300/120H.T. 
300/40H.T. 
450/60 
450/80 
600/80 
600/120 
900/120 
900/120H.T. 
B = Briglo 
P = Perlglo (Semi-Dull) 


Jetspun® (Colored Yarns) 
Weaving 
Tenacity Turns Cones Colors 
Regular 2.5S $ ll 
Regular 2.1S 
Regular 8.0S 
Regular 2.1S 
Regular 3.0S 
Regular 3.4S 
High 3.4S ; 

900/120 High 3.48 1.06 1.06 

@ Registered Trade Mark for American Enka Solution-dyed Rayon 
Yarn. 


Skyloft® (Lofted Rayon Filament Yarns) 
Natural and Jetspun® 


Cones or Tubes 


mo Oe 


78 = .B5 


78 =««.B5 
78 = .B5 


DODO WNW NNW OOO UN NOOR 


1) 
$9 £9 69 62 09 69 L919. EONS C969 GO NDE NIN E90 OF 
NNUNNVNANVNVNNVNANONNDA 


i; ee 
E = Englo (Dull) 
H.T. = High Tenacity 


de de 


Den./Fil. 
1 


Denier per Other 

Denier Filament Natural Black Colors 

1000 7.5 48 $.82 $1.06 $1.06 

5300 15 3.0S&Z 65 ; 15 82 
Registered Trademark for American Enka Texturized yarn. 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 13, 1959 
Graded Yarns 


Filament 
Cones 
Tubes 
Beams 
Spools 


Regular Turns 
Bright $1.41 $1.32 $1. 
Dull 1 


Bright 1.23 1.15 
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New Fancourt 
Plant 


W. F. Fancourt 

Co. has’ broken 

ground on a 10- 

acre site at Greens- 

boro, N. C., for its 

new three-story 

plant and_ office 

“= building. The new 

* plant will cover an 

area of 25,300 feet 

fF and supplement 

w@ production and 

} manufacturing fa- 

cilities presently 

maintained by the 

chemical firm in 

Philadelphia. It 

will incorporate a 

DIGGING IN—Hargrove Bowles, Jr., (left) a ttiaaen NC. 

representing Gov. Sanford and John L. Fan- Completion is 

court at ground-breaking ceremonies. scheduled for Au- 
gust. 

Fancourt, founded 57 years ago, is a supplier of 
chemical specialties to the textile industry. North 
Carolina Governor Terry Sanford, in absentia, des- 
cribed Fancourt at the ground-breaking ceremonies 
as being closely associated ‘‘with our great textile 
industry ... it will be an important member of one of 
our newest and most rapidly expanding industries: 
chemicals.” His speech was delivered by Hargrove 
Bowles, Jr., state director of conservation & develop- 
ment, the Governor being called away unexpectedly 
to attend a conference with President Kennedy. 


Pulsamatic Heater 

Lucas-Rotax Ltd., Toronto, Canada, has developed 
a new gas-fired domestic water heater, the Pulsamatic. 
The heater will soon be made under license in the 
U. S. by Allcraft, Cambridge, Mass. A Dacron fabric 
coated with a fluor elastomer is reported to have 
made it possible for the Canadian firm to adapt the 
pulsation combustion system that powered German 
V-1 rockets in World War II. The coated fabric, acting 
as air and gas inlet valves, pulsates at the record 
speed of 70 beats per second. In test runs it completed 
12,000 hours—3,204,000,000 beats—without any signs 
of weakening, cracking or otherwise deteriorating. 

The main parts of the combustion unit are dia- 
phragm operated gas and air inlet valves, a combus- 
tion chamber, and a coiled cupro-nickel tube for heat 
transfer to the surrounding water. In operation, air 
drawn directly from the outside of the house passes 
through the perforated outer edge of the diaphragm 
disc, while the gas is admitted through the inner part 
of the disc through small jets to the mixing chamber. 
When combustion occurs, the diaphragm closes the 
valve. The depression following the combustion exerts 
suction on the diaphragm, thereby opening the valve 
for the next load of gas and air. A major problem 
was to obtain a diaphragm that would operate satis- 
factorily, since the requirements include: resistance to 


natural, manufactured and LP gases; unusually good | 


ilex life; dimensional stability, and durability of the 


rubber coating. The solution was found in a Reevecote 
Kel-F coated Dacron, developed by the Vulcan Divi- | 


sion of Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
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HOW A TALCOTT 
FACTORING PLAN 
CAN GIVE YOU 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 


Funds are readily available beyond the usual 
advance on accounts receivable for seasonal 
needs, for inventory, expanded sales and to 
finance mergers or retiring partners. 


Our liberal credit policies are determined by 
experienced credit executives who specialize 
in the textile industry. 


Our intimate knowledge of the unusual needs 
of this industry enables us to give immediate 
credit approvals for your merchandise without 
fear of credit problems. 


To find out how a Talcott Factoring Plan can 
help you — TALK TO TALCOTT. 


For booklet “Four Keys to Business Growth,” 
write to Joseph A. Zeller, James Talcott, Inc., 
15 Park Avenue, South, New York 8, New York. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


225 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N.Y ORegon 7-3000 
CHICAGO - DETROIT - MINNEAPOLIS - BOSTON - ATLANTA - LOS ANGELES 





Dull 

Bright 

Semi-Dull 

Dull 

Dull 

Bright 

Semi-Dull & Dull 
Bright 

Dull Flat Filament 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 

Bright 

Bright & Dull 
Bright 

Bright 

Bright 


Extra Turns Per 


Bright 6-Turns $1.25 
Bright 6-Turns 

Bright 5-Turns 

Bright 4.3-Turns 

Bright 6-Turns .97 
Rayfiex 6-Turns 

Bright 5-Turns 


Rayflex Yarns 
“ 


Rayfiex $s 
Rayfiex 
Rayfiex 
Rayfiex 
Rayfiex 
Rayfiex 


Colorspun Yarns 
Cones/Tubes 
Type Beams/Spools 
$1.71 
1.35 
1.17 
1.14 


1.09 
1.05 


Avicron Yarns 


Avicron Yarns 
Cones/Tubes 
Beams/Spools 
Singles & 2 Ply $.61 
Singles & 2 Ply 58 
Singles 5 TPI 61 


Denier Filament 


1800 100-200 
2700 150-300-980 
2700 980 


Viscose Filament Yarns 


The following material deposit charges are required: 
Metal Section Beams ; $170.00 each 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange .. 30.00 each 
21” flange 60.00 each 
32” flange ......... 150.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange ... 135.00 each 
21” flange 100.00 each 
32” flange 75.00 each 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates y 20.00 each 
Cloth Cake Covers .05 each 


Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect. 


Celanese Fibers Company 
Effective October 12, 1960 


Viscose Rayon Filament Yarn Prices—Bright and Dull 

Denier/Fil/Twist Beams Cones Cakes 
75/30/2Z 1.11 

75/30/3 1.11 . .98 
100/40/2Z 97 
100/40/3 97 d 88 
100/40/5 . -95 
100/60/2Z NS 97 A 
100/60/3 d -90 
125/40/2Z -95 
125/40/3 95 
150/40/0 N§ 
150/40/2Z 81 
150/40/3 81 
150/40/5 
150/40/8 
150/40/10 
150/90/0 NS 
250/60/0 NS 
250/60/3 
300/50/0 NS 
300/50/2Z 
300/50/3 
450/60/0 NS 
450/60/3 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any 
destination in U. S. A. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices 
Effective October 11, 1960 

Bright and Dull 


Cones (A) 
Beams Tubes 
Textile “‘Cordura’’* as 
Textile “Cordura” 
Textile ‘‘Cordura’”’ 


Bright 
Dull 


Bright 

Textile “Cordura” 
Dull 

Dull 


uo 


Textile “Cordura” 


Bright 
Textile “Cordura” 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 


Thick and Thin 
#7 Bright 
#7 Bright 
B t 


#7 Bright 
#60 Bright 
#60 Bright 


Plush 
3 Dull 85 

(A) 2¢/lb. additional for cones less than 3#. 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the continental limits of the United States, 
excluding Alaska. 

* “CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are Du Pont’s registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective June 29, 1959 


Continuous Process Textile Yarns 
4.44 
Cenes 
Fila- Turns 2.84 and 
Denier per In. Type Beams Cones Tubes 


- Dull 
150 J Bright 
Bright 


Bright extra 
strong 
Lustre #4 is semi-dull. 


82 
82 
81 
-73 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Strawn Monofilament 


Fila- Turns 

Denier ment perin 
450 1 0 
450 1 2 
1250 1 0 


442 Spools 
> Type Cones and Tubes 
Bright and Dull 
Bright and Dull 
Bright and Dull 


1250 1 2 Bright and Dull 1.00 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all 
points in continental United States except Alaska. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 


North American Rayon Corp. 


Current Prices 
Weaving 
Cones, 
Velvet 
No Twist Cones, 
Knitting* Knitting Beams, Untreated 
Denier/Filament Twist Cones Cones Tubes** Cakes 


1.02 


125/25/60 
125/52 


foe oe a ot ve 
Basessese 
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150/42 
150/42/60 d -78 
300/75 ‘ 
300/75 ¢ é 71 
200/46 5 d 
1800/92 2. . 

* Oiled Cones $.01 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 
**1 Ib. Tubes $.02 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 


“Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Merchandise 
transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates is sold 
F.O.B. delivery point. Prices are subject to change without notice.” 


TRIACETATE 


Celanese Fibers Company 

Current Prices Arnel Yarn Prices 
Bright & Dull 

Effective August 19, 1958 


Denier and 
Filaments Cones 


Thick and 
Thin Cones 
eee 


1.32 


1.21 
1.14 
150/2Z,/40 95 
200/2Z,/40 
200/2Z,/52 -92 J 1 
300/2Z/80 87 d 1 
450/2Z/120 86 
600/2Z,/160 85 86 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams—$.02 Additional 
Premium for Black Arnel—$.25 Per Pound 
Premium for Navy Arnel—$.37 Per Pound 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


CELLULOSIC HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


American Enka Corp. Effective October 17, 1960 


Industrial Yarn Prices 
Prices Subject To Change Without Notice 
Standard 
- Denier/Filament Beams Cones 
TYREX (ENKA—5000) 1100/720 
1650/1100 
2200/1440 
3300/2160 
TYREX FABRIC (ENKA 1100/720 
5000) 1650/1100 
2200/1440 
SUPRENKA M 1230/720 
1600/1100 
1800/1100 
1870/1100 
2200/1440 
2400/1440 
3300 /2160 
3650/2160 
SUPRENKA MS 1100/7270 
1650/1100 
2200/1440 
2200/1440 
3300/2160 
TEMPRA 2000. 1100/480 
MECHANICAL AND 1230/480 
CHAFER 1650/720 
1820/720 
High & Low Elongation 2200/960 
2400 /960 
3300/2160 
1130/480 (5.0Z) 
TEMPRA 2000- 1230/480 
SEWING YARN 1750/720 
720 
HIGH TENACITY 40, 300/120 
120 
REGULAR TENACITY 100/40 
* Effective December 1, 1960. 


25 
23 
2 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective February 9, 1961 
Tyrex* 
Tyrex* Rayon Tire Yarn 
Denier Filament Twist 
980 z 
980 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 


Tyrex* Rayon Tire Fabric 


Denier Filament Carcass Top Ply Breaker 
1100 980/2 .69 .69 .69 
Factor Open-525 300-490 115-272 
1650 1500/2 .60 61 635 
Factor—determined by dividing total ends by picks. 
* Tyrex—-Trademark of Tyrex Inc. 
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Rayon Tire Yarn 
Yarn 
High Strength 
Unslashed Slashed 


Beams Cones Beams Cones 
56 585 


oa 
a 
= 


Denier Filament T 
1100 490 


1150 56 585 
50 525 
-50 525 


50 -525 
AT 495 


uper ‘’Rayflex’’ 
Type 120 
1800 535 


Chafer Yarn 
1100/490 High Strength 5Z Twist .60 .60 
Adhesive Dipped Yarn or Cord 
.06 PREMIUM 
Cord on cones in regular Tire Yarn twists same as fabric prices. 
Other twist combinations—prices quoted on request. 
Special packages take premiums indicated: 
0 oz. Wardwell Tubes 
10.5 oz. Wardwell Tubes 
1.5 lb. Regular Braider Tubes 
3.5 lb. Tubes 
Single Yarn—Based on cone price. 
Plied Yarn—Based on fabric price. 
All yarns sold ‘‘Not guaranteed for dyeing” 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices: 
Beams $55.00 each 
Crates (Metal) 75.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition freight collect. 


1500 
4400 3000 


OOo WMONONNOE 


48 505 


Rayon Tire Yarn and Fabric 

Terms: Net 30 days. Seller to select and to pay transportation 
charges of common and contract carrier except when shipment moves 
West of the Mississippi River, in which event the actual cost of 
transportation to the Mississippi River crossing based on the lowest 
published freight rate, shall be allowed. Title to pass when mer- 
chandise is delivered to consignee. Transportation allowance based on 
lowest published volume rate shall be granted if merchandise is 
transported from shipping point in vehicle owned or leased and op- 
erated by buyer and title to pass when merchandise is delivered to 
same. 

Price subject to change without notice. 
Inferior Yarns—Designated HS-SR .06 Below First Quality Price 
Skein Yarn .04 Above First Quality Price 
Adding 6 Turns to “‘O” Twist Yarn .05 


Celanese Fibers Company 
Effective December 27, 1955 
Fortisan Yarn Prices 
Denier Packages 
30/2.5/40 2 Ib. Cones 
60/2.5/80 si ” 
90/2.5/120 
120/2.5/160 
150/2.5/180 
270/2.5/360 5 
300/2.5/360 4 1.85 a 
Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


Fortisan-36 Rayon Yarn 
Bright 


4+ cones 
$2.30 


Denier and 

Filament Twist 

270/280 0.8Z 
0.8Z $2.05 
3Z $2.20 

$1.75 $1.70 

$1.75 
$1.25 $1.25 $1.20 


$1.40 
$1.25 


$1.15 $1.15 $1.10 
$1.30 


82 cones 


1600/1600 
1600/1600 
1600/1600 $1.15 

Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices Effective March 29, 196] 


‘ 4a 
‘Super Cordura’’* 

Den Fil Turns/in Beams Cones 
1100-720 2 57 595 
1200-720 595 
1530-960 570 
1600-960 555 
1650-1100 J 535 
1800-1100 f .535 
2200-1440 d -505 
2400-1440 , 505 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the continental limits of the United States, 
excluding Alaska. 

*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont’s registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 





Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Effective October 26, 1960 


Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 
Single End Beams and Cones—Type 100 
Turns 
Denier Filament per Inch 
1100 2 
1150 
1650 
1700 
2200 
3300 


Tyrex Certified Viscose Tire Yarn 


Denier Filament Twist Cones 
1100 720 Z 


-595 J 
1650 1100 Z 535 51 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment, title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points in continental United 
States except Alaska. 
PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


North American Rayon Corporation 
Current Prices 
Super Super High Strength 
Continuous Yarn Type 710 Cones Beams 
1100/720 1.6Z 57 57 
1650/720/1100 2.0Z 51 51 
Tire Cord Fabrics 
Super Super High Strength Type 710 Rolls 
1100/720 -69 
1650/720 .60 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station st of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
is sold f.o.b. delivery point. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 
ACETATE 


Celanese Fibers Company 
Effective March 2, 1959 


Staple 
(Most Deniers Available in Bright or Dull Luster) 
Celanese Acetate Staple 
3, 5.5 & 8 Denier 
(Regular Crimp, Type HC, Type D) 
2, 12 & 17 Denier 
(Regular Crimp, Type HC, Type D) 
35 Denier 
50 Denier 
Type F—5.5 & 8 Denier 
Type F—12 & 17 Denier 
Type _ (Available under Celanese License Agree- 
ment) fee 
%” to %” length (All Deniers) 
35 Denier Flat Filament Acetate 
Non-Tezxtile Acetate Fibers 


Tow (Celatow) 


3, 5.5 & 8 Denier 

2, 12 & 17 Denier 

35 Denier 

35 Denier Flat Filament Acetate Tow d 

50 Denier 42 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any des- 
tination in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. T--ansportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point.) 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknow!)- 
edgments of orders. 


RAYON 


American Viscose Corp. Current Prices 
Rayon Staple 


Regular 
“Viscose 22” 
1.25 Denier 
All Other Deniers 
Hi-Crimp 
Bleached Crimp 
1.5, 3.0 Denier 
Smooth = 
8.0 & 15.0 Denier Smooth 
22.0 Denier nies 
Bleached 
Extra Strength 
0.75 Denier 
1.0 Denier 
XL 
1.0 Denier 
1.5, 3.0 Denier 


XLI 

Fiber 40 
1.0 Denier 
1.5 Denier 


Colorspun B 
1.5, 3.0, 5.5 Denier 
15.0 Denier crimped . 
Prices of other colors on request. 


Tow 
1.5, 3.0, 5.5 Denier ..... 
9.0 Denier ..... seibed 
15.0, 20.0 Denier ....... 
Color spun black tow 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices Effective April 1, 1960 


Rayon Staple 
Regular Crimp 


1.5 and 3 denier 


4.5 denier 
6.5 denier . 
8 denier .. 
15 denier .. 


Celanese Fibers Company 
Effective May 1, 1959 


Rayon Tow Bright 
& Dall 
1.5, 3, 5.5 D.P.F. 35 
Total denier 200,000 7 
8 D.P.F. , : . 
Total denier 207,000 ; - 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. ; 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. p 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 


Rayon Staple 
Bright Dull 
Regular Rayon Staple Fiber $.28 $.28 
Crimped Rayon Staple 
High Crimped Rayon Staple Fiber $.2: 
Coloray® Solution Dyed Rayon Staple 
Color Price per Ib. 
Black $.32 
Oyster $.36 
Silver Grey $.41 
Mocha $.41 
Tan : 
Medium Brown 
Pumpkin 
Aqua 
Rose 
Dawn Pink 
Ecru 
Dark Brown 
Gold 
Lilac 
Slate Grey 
Sulphur 
Nugget 
Light Blue 
Crystal Blue 
Apple Green 
Sage 
Peacock Blue 
Medium Blue 
Indian Yellow 
Dark Blue 
Hunter Green 
Turquoise 
Malachite Green 
Red . 3 ; 
In addition to the above, Black is also available in: z 
1% den. 1%” 5% den. 3 
3 den. 1%” 5% den. 6” 
3 den. 1-9/16” ; i 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama: Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. 


Corval®™ Cross Linked Rayon 

Man-made, cross-linked, regular or crimped cellulosic 
staple, semi-dull and dull 

Topel® Cross-Linked Rayon 

Man-made, cross-linked, cellulosic staple, semi-dull 

and dull ; $.37 per lb 


Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama: Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. 


The Hartford Fibres Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford, Inc. 
Rayon Staple 
Effective October 20, 1960 
Regular 


$.28 


a 
_ 
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$.37 per lb. 


1.5 & 3.0 denier Bright & Dull, 1-9/16", 2” .28 
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Enka Sets Up Three Divisions 


In a basic change in its corporate structure, Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., major producer of nylon and rayon, 
recently revealed the establishment of a product div- 
ision-type organization. The reorganization is ex- 
pected to improve the company’s operations. Under 
the new set-up, three separate operating divisions 
for nylon, rayon, and the company’s non-textile pro- 
duction of wire and cable products have been estab- 
lished. Each division is headed by a general manager 
reporting directly to president Philip B. Stull. 

Dr. Frits Prakke has been appointed general man- 
ager for the nylon division and Claude S. Ramsey, 
Jr. has been named general manager for the rayon 
division. Maurice Winger, Jr., who was appointed 
general manager of the Brand-Rex division in May, 
1960, will continue to serve in his present capacity. 
Each general manager will direct the manufacture 
and marketing of his product lines. Each division will 
function as an integrated business with responsibility 
for sales, earnings, production facilities, processes, 
product quality and production efficiency. 

The company has nylon and rayon facilities at 
Enka, rayon plants at Lowland, Tenn., and wire and 
cable plants in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Cali- 
fornia. Prakke and Ramsey will continue to maintain 
offices at Enka. Winger is located at Brand-Rex divi- 
sion offices in Concord, Mass. 

Prakke, manufacturing vice president since 1957, 
will continue to serve as vice president. He is also a 
member of the company’s executive committee and 
board of directors. He is a native of Holland and came 


the most complete line of 


Dr. Frits Prakke Claude S. Ramsey 


to this country in 1956 after holding executive posi- 
tions with Algemene Kunstzijde Unie, N. V. of Hol- 
land, parent company of American Enka. 

Ramsey, a native of Ashville and Raleigh, N. C. was 
formerly director of market development and rayon 
staple sales. He began work with the company in 1950 
and has held several administrative positions, in- 
cluding assistant to the technical vice president, pro- 
duction manager of the rayon staple fiber plant at 
Lowland, Tenn., and assistant to the marketing vice 
president. 

American Enka also revealed that it has restored 
50% of a salary cut made last October. The partial 
restoration was effective Feb. 1. Enka reduced sal- 
aries 6 to 10% in October as part of a stringent pro- 
gram to reduce overhead. Hourly paid employees 
were not affected. President Stull said that the par- 
tial restoration has been permitted because of the 
effectiveness of cost reduction activities coupled with 
a slight business improvement. 


platinum laboratory ware available 


Our catalog illustrates and describes the most complete line 
of platinum implements and equipment available for the 
laboratory. In addition to all the standard forms and sizes 
for chemical and physical purposes—in platinum or desired 
alloys, a large variety of specially designed platinum ware 
is also available. The lines include crucibles reshapers, tri- 
angles, dishes, implement tongs, gauze, wire and sheet, 
electrodes, anodes and cathodes. The catalog is available 
upon request. 


BAKER PLATINUM DIVISION + 113 ASTOR STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Please send literature as indicated below, 
addressed to my attention: 


[] Platinum Laboratory Ware 


ENGEL Fi Ff? ip 


NAME 


EXECUTIVE OF 4 1.0 Be 
THLE... 
13 ASTOR STREET NEWARK 2. NEW JERSEY 


FIRM 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO + DALLAS «+ DETROIT > 
HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + ORLANDO + 
PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON, D. C. CITY ete eet STATE 


STREET 


MARCH, 1961 





White (Crimped) 
8 denier 3” Bright . J ciedinepdaninaieaiondainiigh Sa 
kg xt FASE 
15 denier 3” Dull eceaeel 28 
“KOLORBON’’—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—3” and 6” 
8 Denier 15 Denier 15 Denier 
Bright Dull Bright 
Cloud Grey 7 3 ae 
Sandalwood 39 
Nutria . aces 39 
Sea Green 
Mint Green 
Champagne 
Midnight Black 
Gold 


Turquoise 

Melon 

Capri Blue 

Charcoal Grey 

Coco 

Sable 

Tangerine 

Chinese Red 

Larkspur Blue 

Royal Blue 

Lemon Peel 

Kelly Green 

Bitter Green 

Brazil 

Redwood 

Frost Green 

Mist Grey 

Medium Brown 

Dark Brown 

Woodtone 

Antique Gold 

Light Turquoise 

Hunter Green . 39 xe 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 

cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing. 


“Zantrel Polynosic’’ Rayon 
Effective August 14, 1959 
Man-made, cellulosic staple. 
Semi-Bright, 1 denier, 1 9/16” $.50 per Ib. 
1% denier, 1%” and 1 9/16” .47 per Ib. 
3 denier, 1 9/16” and 2” -47 per Ib. 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 
cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing. 


North American Rayon Corporation 
Current Prices 


Rayon Staple 
Super High Tenacity Bright 
No. 1 (Unshrunk) 
1, 1.5 & 2.3 deniers -40 
No. 2 (Preshrunk) 
1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 


Rayon Tow 
High Tenacity 

2200/960 

2200/2000 

4400/2000 

4400/2934 ; 

6000/2934 425 

“Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 

lowed within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Merchandise 
transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates is sold 
F.O.B. delivery point. Prices are subject to change without notice.” 


TRIACETATE 


Celanese Fibers Company 


Current Prices Effective June 7, 1957 
(Most Deniers Available in Bright or Dull Luster) 


Arnel Staple and Tow 
Arnel Triacetate Staple Bright & Dull 
2.5 Individual Denier $.55 
5.0 Individual Denier 55 
Arnel Triacetate Tow 
2.5 Individual Denier $.60 
114,000 Total Denier 
5.0 Individual Denier 60 
90,000 Total Denier or 
180,000 Total Denier 
Packaged on Ball Warps 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN 
NYLON 


Allied Chemical Corporation 
Caprolan® 
Current Yarn Prices: Fffective May 1, 1960 
Fila- Turn/ 
ment In. Twist Type** 
1% B 


Ist Grade 

Package Price/Lb. 
Cones* $1.60 
B Beams 1.65 

B Cones* 1.49 


Zz 
1% Z 
Z 


Beams 
Bobbins 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Beams 


Shooohon 


Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
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2448 
Terms—Net 30 days. 
Price subject to change without notice. 
Bobbins are invoiced at 45¢ ea. 
Aluminum Tubes are invoiced at 40¢ ea. 
Beams are invoiced at $220.00. 

Cradles for beams are invoiced at $53.00. 
* Paper Tubes and Cones non-returnable, no charge. 
** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity. 
All prices quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point. - : 
Minimum transportation charges allowed and prepaid in Conti- 
nental United States, excluding Alaska. 


American Enka Corporation 
Enka Nylon Prices 
Effective July 1, 1960 


Den./Mono. 
Fil. 


B—Bright 
H—High Tenacity 
T—Heat Stabilized 


Price Per Pound 
s 


- 
4 
a 


Luster* 
SDorD 


a - 

Package Standard Standard 
Tricot Spools 4.00 
Pirns-2 lb. 3.89 3.69 
Pirns-1 Ib. 4.03 3.68 
Pirns-2 Ib. 2.61 
Tricot Spools 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Tricot Spools 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Tricot Spools 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Cones-4 Ib. 
Beams 
Cones-4 Ib. 
Cones-4 Ib. 
Cones-4 Ib. 
Cones-4 Ib. 


ad 
rr) 
a 


3.93 


sD 
SD-B de B 
B-SD 
SD-B de B 
SD-B de B 
SD 
140/24-32-64 B-SD 
140/32-64 SD-B deB 
200/16-34 B 
200/16-34 B 
200/32 SD-B de B 
260/16-34 B 
400/68 B 
520/32 B 
840/140 BHT g Beams 
840/140 BHT 0.5Z Cones-4 lbs. 4 92 

*Luster: B—Bright; H—High Tenacity; T—Heat Stabilized; SD 
Semi-Dull; D—Dull; *SD-B de B. 

Pirns invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, depending on type. Deposits re- 
funded upon return of pirns in good condition. Cones are not return- 
able. Spools, Beams and Racks are deposit carriers and remain the 
property of American Enka Corporation. 

Terms: Net 30 days from date of invoice. Minimum common carrier 
transportation charges will be prepaid and absorbed to first destina- 
tion in the continental limits of the United States excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii. In prepaying transportation charges, seller reserves the 
right to select carrier used. 

All prices subject to change without notice. 

*B de B—Blanc de Blancs®—White of Whites Color. 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
Current Prices Effective January 1, 1960 
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Stand- 
ard Second 
Fila- Price/ Price/ 
Denier ment Twist Type Package Ib. Ib. 
10 SD Bobbins $7.16 $6.56 
RSD Bobbins 3.89 3.69 
RSD Spools 4.00 
Dull Bobbins 3.89 3.69 
Dull Spools 4.00 
RSD Bobbins 2.91 2.61 
RSD Spools 3.02 
RSD Bobbins 2.36 2.21 
RSD Bobbins 7 2.21 
RSD Bobbins . 1.91 
RSD Bobbins , 1.91 
RSD Spools . 
RSD Draw Wind ‘ 1.91 
Dull Bobbins F 1.96 
Dull Spools a 
Dull Draw Wind R 1.96 
RSD Bobbins ‘ 1.76 
RSD Draw Wind d 1.76 
Brt. Bobbins : 1. 
RSD Bobbins : 1.66 
RSD & SD Bobbins 36 
RSD & SD Draw Wind 
Brt. Bobbins 
Brt. Draw Wind 
HB Bobbins 


* 
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New Rayon Fiber for Papermaking 


American Viscose Corp. has introduced a new rayon 
fiber, RD-101, that makes possible, the manufacture of 
“paper” from 100% manmade fibers without the ne- 
cessity of working the fiber, or adding pulps, fillers, 
or bonding agents other than water to form a slurry. 

RD-101 is a short, multi-cell rayon fiber with 
unique properties found in no other fiber, either 
natural or manmade. When formed into a wet-laid 
web and dried, these nonthermoplastic, multicellular, 
cellulosic fibers firmly bond themselves and lock into 
place other fibers with which they are intermixed. 
This characteristic means they can be used to pro- 
duce wet-formed nonwoven fabrics and papers of 
100% RD-101 fibers or in a blend with other fibers or 
pulp. It makes possible a wide range of textures and 
physical properties, either with or without the addi- 
tion of either bonding agents. 

Among the many uses for RD-101 rayon fiber are: 
backing for vinyl coatings; wall covering; carbon and 
mimeograph papers; condenser and wiping tissues; 
embossed, crimped and decorative papers; filters; 
and many others. 


Joanna Buys Jap Frames 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Joanna, S. C. has purchased 
98 fine spinning frames and three high-speed drawing 
frames, costing approximately $1,000,000, from O-M 
Spinning Machine Co. of Japan. An official of Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, export agent for O-M, disclosed in 
Tokyo that the frames are to be shipped in the first 
quarter of this year. He said that the Joanna order 
was the largest shipment of Japanese textile ma- 
chinery to the U.S. under a single contract. The O-M 
American representative is Edward S. Rudnick, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





“TRRIDIOR”’ 


THREAD GUIDES 


the finest in 
Hard Chromium Plated Work! 


For over 35 years—Collins, fortified 
with the technique and production fa- 
cilities, has pioneered in the production 
of wire work to suit the growing needs 
of the textile industry. 





And today, Collins “Irridior” Thread Guides 
are “tops” in the processing of Nylon and Rayon 
threads—because “Irridior” means harder, denser 
chrome-plating designed to last longer. 


“For those who prefer Matte or Sandblast 
finish, try our Irridior Matte Finish F75.” 


COLLINS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 








1357-97 Monsey Ave. Scranton 2, Pa. 


Southern Rep.: Matthew Topkins 
P. O. Box 91, Guilford College, N. C. 
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Which of these LAUREL 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 
will help you cut your 


processing costs? 


{] Soaps—all titres—prepared to highest standards for 
every textile need—fulling, scouring and finishing. Raw 
stock, woolen and worsted goods. Scouring and dyeing 
all synthetic fibers. Soaping vat-dyed cotton yarns 
and piece goods. 

[} Olapon—a series of synthetic compounds for 
scouring and dyeing all natural and synthetic fibers. 
[] Hydrosol—cresylic acid scouring and kier assistants. 
Especially good for use on wool and cotton. 

[] Mercerizing Penetrants—a series of cresylic acid 
type penetrants for use with all strengths of caustic 
soda up to 80° TW. Non-cresylic types are also 
available. 

() Laurel Transfer Removers—a line of products for 
all types of transfers to be applied by either wet or 
dry processing. 

C) Boil-Off Compounds—Boil-off oils, Triconate boil-off 
powders, Supersulfate neutral boil-off powders. 

[) Amine Condensates—straight and compounded to 
suit your requirements. 

[] Alkyl Aryl Sulfonates—Liquid, paste, and powder. 
Neutral or built for all purposes. Amine or sodium 
salts available. 

[] Sulfated Esters—for wetting, dyeing, rewetting. 
Preshrinking assistant. 

[] Lauramine 20—superior packaged dyed yarn 
lubricant and softener. Does not yellow whites or 
alter shades. 

(} Lauramine 20A—A liquid form of Lauramine 20. 
Predispersed for simplified use. 

{}) Catamine SF—excellent cationic softener for natural 
and synthetic fibers. Especially dispersed. Particularly 
effective on Orlon and wool knitted fabrics. 

(] Sulfonated Oils—tallow, castor, olive, neatsfoot. 
Available straight or compounded for special finishing 
problems. 

(] Flame Retardants—a series of renewable type 
products to cover all requirements on cotton fabrics. 

[]} Water Repellents—renewable type. 

[] Sizes—Resin and gelatine sizing and finishing 
compounds for all fibers and fabrics. 

[]} Hydrocop & 3B Softener—Wax Emulsion WG, Wax 
Emulsion R, Ruxite A—for softening, conditioning, 
and lubricating all natural and spun synthetic yarns 
for knitting. 

[] Coning Oils—for all synthetic yarns—filament and 
spun. 

(] Hosiery Finishes—a complete line of resin hosiery 
finishes. 

[} Dullers, Weighters and Conditioners—a full line to 
meet your requirements. 

] Antifoams—quick, easy-to-use. Readily dispersed; 
stable. 

[] Antistatic Compounds—non permanent types for 
all fibers. 


Check your needs .. . then tear out and mail this 
advertisement for complete details. 


OVER 
50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


Laurel 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. e PHILA. 34, PA. 


Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Warehouses: Fi 
: Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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70 
90 
100 
100 
100 
140 
140 
200 
200 
200 
200 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
260 
260 
420 
520 
780 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
1680 
1680 
1680 


Draw Wind 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Spools 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Tubes 
Tubes 
Beams 
Cones 
Tubes 
Beams 
Cones 
Paper Tubes 
Paper Tubes 300 
Textile Grade—W.W. 300 
Raschel Spools 
Tubes . — 
— 1Z 300/380 
ones ° ‘ 0.5Z 100 
R | . 
Cumuloft® Nylon Filament ’ 
Tubes 9 0.5Z 560 Brt. 
Tubes B 0.5Z 560 S.D. 
Paper Tubes Ss | 0.5Z 560 S.D. 
Tubes < 0.5Z 560 Dull 
Cones - . 0.5Z 560 S.D. 
Cadon” 0.5Z 560 S.D. 
Bobbins | 0 565 S.D. Paper Tube 
Spools 0.5Z 560 S.D. Bobbin 
Bobbins 0 560 S.D. DW Tube 
Bobbins 0.7Z 560 Brt. Bobbin 
a 0.7Z 560 S.D. Bobbin 
RB Bobbins 1.34 0 565 S.D Paper Tube 
RB&RSD Tubes 1.20 1Z 560 Brt. Bobbin 
1230 RSD Tubes 1.20 1Z 560 Brt. Bobbin 
2080 RB Tubes , 1.26 | * Antron is DuPont’s registered trademark for its 
, aa counts also available in Warp Wind package at price shown | filament nylon yarn. 
or Bobbins. e 
* Types: D—Dull; SD—Semi-dull; B—Bright; H—High tenacity. ——. ee 
Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢, depending on type; tubes are Filament & Twist Package 
invoiced at 40¢ each; spools invoiced at $95.00, $110.00, and $115.00, | 0.5Z 140 Bobbin 
depending on type; and beams and crates for beams are invoiced at . Bobbin 
$220.00 and $25.00 respectively. | Bobbin 
Prices subject to changes without notice. | t Bobbin 
Freight prepaid within Continental United States and Puerto Rico. | : Bobbin 
Bobbin 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. | , Bobbin 
Textile Fibers Dept. INDUSTRIAL YARNS 
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urrent Pri 
a oe Nylon Yarn | Denier & Turns/Inch 
& Fil ~~ } Filament & Twist Package 
- —_— 840-140 5 300/7 Aiuminum Tube 
‘eta Package 840-140 q Beam 
200 Bobbin ; 840-140 Raschel Beam 
Bobbin . 840-140 i 3 Cone, Paper Tube 
Bobbin 35 1260-210 Beam 
Bobbin 1680-280 f Aluminum Tube 
Beams 1680-280 ‘: Beam 
1680-280 700 Cone, Paper Tube 
Industrial Quality 
840-140 707 Cone, Pape Tube 
2520-420 Paper Tube 
3360-560 Paper Tube 
5040-840 Paper Tube 
5040-840 Paper Tube 
7560-1260 Paper Tube 
7560-1260 Paper Tube 
10080-1680 Paper Tube 
15120-2520 707 Paper Tube 
These prices are subject to change without notice. 
pes 
Type 90—Bright, normal tenacity, trilobal—cross section. 
Type 100—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 105—Bright, normal tenacity, low shrinkage (5-7%) 
i Type 140—Bright, color-sealed, black, normal tenacity. 

Tricot Bms Type 200—Semidull, normal tenacity. 

Bobbin ; t Type 205—Semidull, normal tenacity, low shrinkage (5-7%) 

Bobbin y i Type 209—Semidull, normal tenacity, improved light durability 

Tricot Bms and dye light fastness. 

Bobbin Type 280—Semidull, normal tenacity, improved light durability 

Tricot Beams and dve light fastness. 

Bobbin Type 285—Semidull, normal tenacity, low shrinkage, im- 

Bobbin proved light durability, and dye light fastness. 

Tricot Beams Type 288—Semidull, normal tenacity, for Texturing. 

Bobbin Type 300—Bright, high tenacity. 

Tricot Bms Type 305—Bright, high tenacity, low shrinkage (5-7%) 

Bobbin Type 330—Bright, high tenacity, more heat & light resistant. 

Bobbin Type 380—Bright high tenacity, improved light durability and 

Tricot Bms dye light fastness. 

Bobbin Type 400—Semidull, high tenacity. ; 

200 Bobbins Type 560—Luster as designated—Modified cross section. Im- 
100/200 Bobbin proved light durability and dye light fastness. 
200 Tubes Type 565—Luster as designated—Modified cross section, low 
680 Bobbin shrinkage. Improved light durability and dye light fastness. 
300 Bobbin Type 680—Dull, normal tenacity. 
200/280/288 Bobbin Type 700—Bright, high tenacity. 
200/288 Bobbin Type 707—Bright, high tenacity cordage yarn. 

Tubes Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route within the continental limits of the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska. 

Following are invoiced as a separate item. 
Bobbins—25 cents or 45 cents depending on type 
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100/200/180 Bobbin 
105/205 Paper Tube 
200/285 Tubes 
280 Bobbin 
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Standard L 22 Held Impractical 


Members of the Textile Fabrics Association, a New 
York City trade group of converters of cotton textiles, 
have been advised to reject any fabric test results that 
mention L22 standards. These standards were issued 
recently by the American Standards Association un- 
der the sponsorship of the National Retail Merchants 
Association. According to TFA president Jerome 
Blum, the association had taken the position that 
voluntary adoption of the standards, which cover 75 
end uses for fabrics made of any fibers or combina- 
tion of fibers, is impractical. 

Arthur L. Klurfeld, TFA executive director, said 
that at the primary textile manufacturing level, only 
two mills had indicated that they intended to guar- 
antee that their finished fabrics would meet the L22 
standards. One mill said, however, it would make no 
such guarantee for its cotton line. Klurfeld said a 
survey, made by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, disclosed virtual rejection of 
the standards by the cotton textile producing industry. 
He also challenged retailers who were sponsoring the 
standards to state unequivocally that they would 
make the same demands for guarantees on goods im- 
ported from Japan or Hong Kong. 


New Wool Cloth Duty 


A new tariff on woolen and worsted fabrics has 
been proclaimed by the Government and went into 
effect January 1, 1961. The new rate is 38% ad valorem 
for most fabrics valued at over $2 per pound. It is 76 
cents per pound with a maximum ad valorem of 60% 
for lower-priced fabrics (under $2 per pound). The 
new tariff replaced the former tariff rate quota which 
set a duty of 25% on fabrics within the quota limits 
and 45% for imports after the quota was filled. The 
specific duty of 37% cents per pound remains un- 
changed. 





NO YARN TRAPPING WITH 
BRAZED ALUMINUM TWO POUND TAKE-UP BOBBIN 


New aluminum take-up bobbin with barrel 
and heads brazed together into a single unit 
prevents yarn trapping. Exceptional strength at 
price no higher than ordinary bobbins. 


Write us today for full details. 


feN ALLENTOWN BOBBIN WORKS, INC. 


ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTRALIZED 
AUTOMATIC 
LUBRICATION 


ca 


43/64” 
Conical Ring Backslope Ring Sultigreese Ring 
with wi 


wi 
Threaded Tube Nylon Tube Nylon Tube 
For maximum efficiency, specify the rings 


approved and proved — DIAMOND FINISH 


WHITINSVILLE ©4852 


SPINNING REG CO. 


ul gan OF (64 1§73 
ANlakers fpinningand Oi, Rinys since 13573 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Go. & Tenn.: H. L. WILLIAMS, Box 222, Wes? Point, Go. 


Those who say they can’t 
are usually right about it. 


We who are responsible for the high quality of 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


never allow ourselves the luxury of believing that our 
product cannot be improved. Continual research in 
ceramic manufacturing techniques has made today’s 
Lambertville porcelain guides the smoothest, hardest 
and most durable on the market. Available in white or 
“Durablu” Finish. 


3 AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
| LAMBERTVILLE: YOUR GUIDE 10 BETTER OPERATIONS! | 











Aluminum Tube—40¢ each 

Draw Winder Tubes—$1.00 

Industrial & Section Beams—$220.00 each 

Racks for Industrial & Section Beams—$115.00 each 

Tricot Beams—$95.00 or $250.00 each depending upon type 

Racks for Tricot Beams—$70.00 or $130.00 each depending upon 

type 

Raschel Beams—$85.00 or $100.00 each depending upon type 

Racks for Raschel Beams—$70.00 each 

Tricot and Raschel Beams are billed at the above prices if not 
returned within 90 days from date of invoice. 

Section Beams are billed after 60 days, and Industrial Beams are 
billed after 60 days. 

(Beams and Racks are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices “Dacron’’* 
Denier & Tubes 
Filament Turns/Inch Luster Package Ist Gr. 
30-14 0 Bright be $2.60 
30-20 Semidull 2.60 
40-27 2.35 
40-27 2.35 
40-27 2.40 
Semidull 1.97 
Bright 1.97 
Bright 1.97 
Dull 2.02 
Semidull 1.90 
Bright 1.85 
Semidull 1.85 
Bright 1.76 
Bright 1.76 
Bright Cone 1.50 
Bright Cone 1.50 
Ro2 Bright Cone 1.50 
Ro2 Bright Beam 1.52 
Terms: Net 30 days. 
Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
oe gg route within the Continental limits of the U. S., excluding 
Alaska. 
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Yarn Types 

* Type: 

ype 51—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 52—-Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 55—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 56—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 57—Dull, normal tenacity. 

Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.70 each. 

Industrial beams and cradles are billed if not returned within 60 
days from date of invoice. They are then billed as separate items at 
$220.00 per beam and $115.00 per cradle and are returnable for credit. 

oe is DuPont’s registered trade-mark for its polyester 
fiber. 


SARAN 


The National Plastics Products Company— 
Fibers Division 
Odenton, Maryland 


Current Prices: 
CONTINUOUS FILAMENT 
ae Twist p. |. Natural Colors 
750/20° -75 1.80 
* For filter fabrics and other industrial purposes only. 
F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 
ACRYLIC 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Fibers Division 


Effective Date: December 21, 1960 
Cyanamid Acrylic Staple > 
: (per pound) 
2.0 Denier Bright and Semi-Dull $1.28 
3.0 Denier Bright and Semi-Dull 1.22 
5.0 Denier Bright and Semi-Dull : 1.22 
15.0 Denier Bright, Semi-Dull and Dull -95 

Staple Lengths: 14%”, 2” 2%”, 3”, 3%”, 4”, 4%”. 

Information provided on request for Deniers, Lengths and Lusters 
not listed above. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

F.O.B. ae Point—Minimum transportation allowed (Seller’s 
route and method) within the continental limits of the United States 
excluding Alaska. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to a route or 
method involving higher than minimum rate, Buyer shall pay the 
excess transportation cost. 

Note: CRESLAN® is Cyanamid’s registered trademark for certain 
of its acrylic fibers. Use of this trademark is authorized only on 
properly constructed fabrics, after they have been tested and ap- 
proved by Cyanamid. 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
”Acrilan’’* 


Current Prices Effective January 1, 1961 
Regular Acrilan 
-” 2nd 
Denier Type Qual. Qual. 
0 Staple $ oS 
0 Staple 1.22 1.03 


Acrilan 16 
‘A” 2nd 


Tow 1.22 1.03 
5 Hi-Bulk Staple 1.22 1.03 
5 Hi-Bulk Tow 1.22 1.03 


Staple 


15. i r 

15.0 Tow -95 95 

Staple and Tow available in Bright and Semi-Dull lusters. 
Acrilan Spectran™ 


95 


2.5 Staple 
3.0 Staple 
3.0 
c 


Tow é a 
Acrilan Spectran—Staple and Tow available in Bright lusters only. 
Dark—Black, Dark Blue, Brown, Dark Grey and Olive. 
Light—Taupe, Gold, Beige and Light Grey. 
Fiberfill ; 1.01 
Types 77, 88 and 89 Staple 97 

TERMS: Net 30 Days. 

F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid: seller to select and pay 
transportation charges of carrier to points within the continental 
limits of the United States, excluding Alaska. 

*“‘Acrilan” is Chemstrand’s registered trademark for its acrylic 
fiber. 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Textile Fibers Department Current Prices 


4a 4a e 
Zefran’’* Acrylic Staple 
2.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only .............. $1.28 
3.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only .... “at 1.28 
6.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only 1.18 
100% Blends of N acrylic fiber (For the Woolen System) 

Type W-2 (average denier of about 2.5) .99 

Type W-4 (average denier of about 4.5) 94 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Transportation Terms: F.O.B. shipping point—Freight prepaid our 
route within the continental limits of the U. S., excluding Alaska. 

* Registered trademark of The Dow Chemical Co. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices 
“Orlon’’* Acrylic Staple & Tow 


Type 42 
2.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
3.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
3.0 Denier Color-sealed Black 
6.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
6.0 Denier Color-sealed Black 
4.5 Denier Semidull 
10.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
10.0 Denier Color-sealed Black 
High Shrinkage Staple price as Regular Staple 
Type 75 $1.08 
This produet is designed for Cotton/Rayon System Spinning and is 
2.5 denier, 1%” semidull regular shrinkage staple. 
Type 39 $.94 
This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of deniers (average 4.2) with a variable cut length. 
Type 39A $.99 
is product is Somat for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately fine deniers (average 2.4) with a variable cut — 
Type 39B $. 
This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately heavy deniers (average 6.5) with a variable cut 
length. 
“ORLON SAYELLE”’** 
Type 21 
3.0 denier semidull variable (2%” to 5” average 3%”) staple 
6.0 denier semidull variable (2%2” to 5” average 3%”) staple 
F.O.B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, excluding Alaska. 
*““ORLON” is Dupont’s Registered Trade-mark for its Acrylic Fiber. 
“ORLON SAYELLE”’** is Dupont’s Registered Trade-mark for its 
bi-component Acrylic fiber. 


MODACRYLIC 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Current 


= 


4a 
“Verel’’* Staple and Tow 
Dull and Bright 
$1.02 per pound 
92 
88 
24 denier -93 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—vuU. S. A. dollars. 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in con- 
tinental United States, except Alaska. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees 
to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall 
pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 

* “Verel” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide Corp 


Textile Fibers Dept. Effective December 1, 1959 


Dynel Staple & Tow 
Natural Dynel 


2, 3, 6, 12 Denier, Staple and Tow 

Liner blend, Staple only 

24 Denier, Staple and Tow 

12 Denier, Type 80, Staple and Tow 

3 Denier Type 63, High Shrinkage, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Spun with Colors: 
Blond, Pewter, Gray, Brown, Charcoal, Black 

3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 1.20 per Ib. 

3 Denier Type 63, High Shrinkage, Staple and Tow 1.30 per Ib. 

Prices are quoted F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid our route, 
within continental limits United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 


1.10 per Ib. 
.92 per Ib. 
1.05 per Ib. 
.85 per Ib. 
1.15 per Ib. 
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sleeping is easier...with 
no big yarn inventory! 
4 c a 
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Malina acts as your stockroom! 
Delivers when wanted ...immediately! 


RAYON * NYLON ° ACETATE YARNS 


graded and inferiors—all put ups. 


MALORA METALLIC YARNS 
supported and unsupported 


THROWN YARNS 


HELANCA’ STRETCH YARNS 
NYLON e DACRON 


125 WEST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 36, LOngacre 3-4200 


Chemstrand Marketing 


The Chemstrand Corp. has realigned functions and 
responsibilities of its Marketing Division according 
to William G. Luttge, vice president, marketing. Per- 
sonnel changes under the realignment included the 
following appointments: 

Harry Cramer, director of nylon sales; Joseph W. 
Tucker, director of Acrilan sales; Robert H. Born, 
director of merchandising; Frank W. Hartmann, man- 
ager, nylon home furnishings merchandising; J. 
Floyd Smith, manager, Acrilan home furnishings 
merchandising;, John H. Barrows, manager, nylon in- 
dustrial merchandising; Grover C. Clark, manager, 
tire merchandising; Robert M. Seibert, manager, nylon 
apparel merchandising; Barry F. Emmert, manager, 
Acrilan apparel merchandising; and J. Fred Murray, 
manager, fabrics development. All are headquartered 
at the firm’s New York offices, except Clark, who is 
located at Akron, Ohio. Robert E. Smith previously 
was named general manager, marketing. 


Tufted Fabric Gains 


R. E. Hamilton, executive vice president of the 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association, reported 
that this industry had developed an increase of 1,523% 
in the value of tufted carpet shipments since 1951. 
Lecturing at the School of Textiles, North Carolina 
State University, Hamilton said that records kept by 
the Department of Commerce disclosed that season-by 
season dollar values of tufted products showed gains in 
the second half of every year since 1951. 

For the first half of 1960 total mill value of tufted 
textile mill shipments climbed to $250,317,000, the 
TTMA said. This figure is $35,276,000 over the same 
1959 period. 


MARCH, 1961 


Improved Avril Offered 


Avril, the new high wet modulus rayon fiber of 
American Viscose Corp., is now being produced in 
pilot quantities on commercial equipment with greatly 
increased strength and toughness, according to George 
L. Storm, vice president. He said that the new fiber 
will be the strongest rayon staple ever produced for 
the textile industry. (For a report on this fiber’s per- 
formance in blends with polyester fibers, see our 
December, 1960, issue, page 54). 

American Viscose also announced that Avlin will be 
the trademark to identify its new multi-cellular rayon 
fiber. Known as RD 100 in its development stage, 
Avlin staple fiber is now in limited commercial pro- 
duction. The structure of Avlin is said to give the fiber 
self-bonding properties which result in far greater 
firmness and bulk in fabrics. As with the firm’s 
Avril and Avron rayons, the use of the name Avlin 
will be confined to the fiber when used in fabrics, 
either 100% or in blends, which meet American Vis- 
cose standards of quality control. 


Reject Hercules Plea 


A request by Hercules Powder Co. for the setting 
up of a separate generic name under the Textile 
Fiber Products Indentification Act for its stereo-regu- 
lar polypropylene fiber has been rejected by the 
Federal Trade Commission in Washington. Hercules 
has asked that a new or “optional”? generic name be 
added to the list of 16 generic names now approved 
for use. The FTC said the fiber “falls squarely within 
the existing definition of olefin fiber.’”” Hercules had 
suggested that the term “profelin’’ be used for its 
fiber. 


we keep a personal file on*you! 
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wie EVA i 
At ATLANTIC your color is “formularized”’ 
to give you the exact same color anytime! 
YARN DYEING 


Rayon « Nylon « Acetate « Stretch Yarns 
Cakes « Packages « Skeins 


Custom-matched colors. Large dye batches. 
Any degree of color fastness. Packaged as desired. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


AMtlantic 


Yarn C orporation 


125 WEST 41st ST., NEW YORK 36, LONGACRE 3-4200 
PLANT: 86 CRARY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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NYLON 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices 


Nyion Staple and Tow 
znd Grade 


Staple Ist. Grade Staple 
Denier Type Lengths Tow Bundle Price/Lb. Onl 
200 1%”"—4%”" None made $ 
201 1%”"—4%”" None made 
420 1%” only None made 
100/200 1%”"—4%" 
1%”"—4\4" 
1%"—6'2” 
1%2"—6” 
1%"—6%” 
1%2”"—6'%” 
1%"—6%” 
15. 6 1%”"—6%” None made ; 
Staple lengths are restricted to the range shown opposite each 
denier above. The actual cut lengths within these ranges are as 


follows: 
1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4% and 6% 
Types 


Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not heatset. 

Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, heatset. 

Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 201 Semidull, normal tenacity, heatset 

Type 420 Semidull, high tenacity, high modulus, ne crimp. 

Type 600 Dull normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 601 Dull normal tenacity, heatset. 

These prices are subject to changes without notice 

Terms—Net 30 Days. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
ya vd = within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 

aska 


NYTRIL 


Celanese Fibers Company 
DARVAN 


ee 
ccoocoooMun 


Effective Nov. 21, 1958 
Price Per Pound 
Not Crimp Set — Set 
$1.45 $1.50 


$1.55 


Type 
3, 4% and 6 Denier 
1%, 2 Denier $1.50 
Pack in 100 Lb. and 500 Lb. Bales, Net 
Staple lengths 1%, 2, 3, 4% 
Tow—90,000 Total Denier 
Bright, Semi-dull, Dull 

(Deniers and lengths of staple not listed above are available upon 
special request.) 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point (Avon Lake, Ohio) Minimum freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
the Mississippi River. 


OLEFIN 


Beaunit Mills Inc. 
Fibers Division Effective November 1, 1960 


Polypropylene Bright Staple 


Denier Price per Ib. 
1.5 $.90 


3.0 .90 
6.0 90 
15.0 -90 

Staple cuts are 14%”, 2” and 3”. 

Other lengths are available on request. 

Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B. shipping point. Minimum Freight al- 
lowed within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Merchandise 
transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates is sold 
F.O.B. delivery point. Prices subject to change without further notice. 


POLYESTER 


Beaunit Mills Inc. 


Vycron Polyester 
Current Prices 
Price 
Denier Per Lb. 
1.5 $1.00 
r 1.00 
Staple Cuts are 1%” to 

Tow for Converters R. 1.00 
(Tow Bundle 200,000 Denier) . 1.00 

Spun Dyed Black 15¢ per Ib. extra. 

“Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Merchandise 
transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates is sold 
F.O.B. delivery point. Prices are subject to change without notice.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices 


4a el 
Dacron’’** Staple and Tow 
Denier Luster Type* Length Tow Bundle Ist Gr. 
£ Semidull 54 1%"-1%%” None made 
5 Semidull 64 1%”"-4%%” 450M 
Semidull 54 1%"-4%4”" 450M 
Semidull 61 1%°-4%" None made 


Semidull 1%"-4%4" 
Semidull 
Semidull 
Semidull 
Semidull None made 
Semidull 450M 
ype: 
Type 54—Semidull, Normal Tenacity. ; 
Type 61—Industrial Staple having 45% Shrinkage. Not intended 
for Dyeable Uses. 
Type 64—More Pill Resistant Staple, with Greater Dyeing Ver- 
satility. 


“Dacron” Polyester Color-Sealed Black 


Staple and Tow 
2.25 Color Sealed Black 64 1%4"-44" 450M 1.76 
3.0 Color Sealed Black 64 1%4"-442" 450M 1.76 
F. O. B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, excluding Alaska. 
** Dupont’s Registered Trade-mark for its Polyester Fiber. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. Current 


““Kodel’’* 
Semi-Dull Staple and Tow 
Deniers Staple Tow Black Brown Blue 

1.5 $1.33 $1.41 joe 

2.25 1.41 1.41 $1.76 

3.0 1.41 1.41 1.76 $1.86 $1.96 

4.5 1.36 1.36 aa 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—vuU. S. A. dollars. 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in con- 
tinental United States, except Alaska. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees 
to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall 
pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 

* “Kodel” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Company 


Celanese Fibers Company 
Current Prices Effective June 10, 1960 
Fortrel Polyester Staple and Tow 


Staple 
Denier Luster 
1.5 Semi-dull 
3 Semi-dull 
4.5 Semi-dull 
6 Semi-dull 
Staple lengths 142”, 2” and 3”. 
All staple packaged in 500 pound bales. 


Tow 

Denier Luster 
1.5 Semi-dull 
3 Semi-dull 
4.5 Semi-dull 
6 Semi-dull 


Total denier of all tow is 225,000. 

All tow packaged in 300 to 400 pound cartons. ‘ 

TERMS: Net 30 days. F.O.B. destination—Freight prepaid our route 
within the continental limits of the United States, excluding Alaska. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


VINYON 


American Viscose Corp. Effective October 1, 1956 
Avisco Vinyon Staple 


denier 14%” Unopened 
denier %” Unopened 


5 $.90 per Ib. 
0 

.0 denier 1%” Unopened 

0 

0 

5 


.80 per Ib. 
.80 per Ib. 
.90 per Ib. 
.90 per Ib. 
.90 per Ib. 
.80 per Ib. 


.0 denier 1%” Opened 

denier 2” Opened 
5denier1” Opened 
.5 denier 142” Unopened 
Terms: Net 30 days 


SARAN 


The National Plastics Products Company— 
Fibers Division 
Odenton, Maryland 


Current Prices: Saran Staple 
Type Natural Colors 

2Y—Upholstery $0.70 
2Y—Upholstery = 
3Q—Industrial Fabrics 
1C—Carpets 
1M—Mops F 

In any staple length 1% to 6”. Also 45 denier, 7” cut. 

F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 

Terms: net 30 days. 


GLASS YARN 


Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


A Decorative Cont 
DE 150 1/0 1.0 TPI ... 
F.O.B. Freight Allowed. 


1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 


53¢ per Ib. 
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CLASSIFIED RATES 
Per Inch 
2 columns to the 
page, each column 8 
inches deep 


Business Service 


* Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and 
Section Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; 
Business Opportunities; Mill — 
Wanted or For Sale; Recondition Ma- 

chinery and Equipment, etc. 
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DACRON, NYLON, RAYON 
& ACETATE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


YARNS 


BERTNER YARN COMPANY 


Empire State Bldg. New York City 
Oxford 5-1170 


WANTED 
For Polyester Fiber Plant 


Experienced Engineers and Chemists. 
Annual salary: Juniors $12,000 to 
$15,000 and Seniors: $15,000 to $20,000. 
Must be willing to relocate. 

BOX 852, MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Sth. Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














WANTED 
For Man-Made Fiber Industry 
SENIOR ENGINEER 


To supervise activities of drafting office, experienced in ma- 
chine design in cellulosic and/or synthetic fiber field. Salary 
$11,000 to $14,000 depending on experience. 
BOX 851, MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Syn thetic Polymers 


Plastics, textiles, processes, intermediates 
AUBREY R. McKINNEY, Ph.D.-Consultant 
Will tour Europe starting March 15; 
Solicit assignments. Write to: 


Synthetic § Polymers 


2012 Lake Avenue 
Whiting, Indiana 


Phone 659-2824 
Area Code-219 














WANTED 


Assistant dyer or shift dyer. Experienced in synthetics. 
Good future with growing concern located in the South. 
State experience and salary requirements. Box 858. 


MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Position Wanted 


Raschel lace mechanic with extensive experience desires respon- 
sible position. Capable of taking complete charge of operation, 
analysis, layout, Relocate. 


Box 857 
MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Over 55 Years In Business 
THE POSITION YOU WANT may be available right now. The demand 
for executives is increasing. Salaries are attractive. You are invited 
to send us your resume in confidence. 
THE EXECUTIVE YOU NEED may be listed with us. Employers find 
our Service helpful and time saving. 
Your phone call, wire or letter will bring prompt attention. 

CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 

Phone Liberty 2-6547 294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 








POSITION WANTED 


Skilled worker on loom as well as maintenance 
of loom and related machines, interested in 
finding a more qualified position in the textile 
industry. 37 years of experience—first taught 
by father and on to a textile technical school 
diploma. Arrived from Germany 7 years ago. 
Age 47. Presently employed as maintenance in 
specialty textile company. 


BOX 859 
MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NO W--- 


to advertise in our 


APRIL KNITTING SHOW ISSUE 


Your ad will get 


MAXIMUM EXPOSURE 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


24-28—Knitting Arts Exhibition. Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Manufacturers Association annual meeting. 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 

Apr. 27-28—Fiber Society spring meeting. Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education, Athens, Ga. : 

Apr. 29—Alabama Textile Operating Executives spring meeting at Thach 
Auditorium, Auburn, Alabama. ; 

May 3—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York, N. Y. 

May 5-6—Phi Psi Fraternity, 58th annual meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
Jun. 5-8—ISA Summer Instrument-Automation conference and exhibit. To- 
ronto, Canada. 


: ggg | monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New Apr. 
York, oe. Apr. 26-29—Georgia Textile 

. 16- 1) ASME Textile Engineering Conference. Clemson College, Clemson, 
.. Cc. 


. 20-22—American Physical Society meeting. Monterey, Calif. 
, 21-23—High-Polymer Physics Div., American Physical Society meeting. 

Monterey, Calif. 

23-24—Textile Quality Control 

Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. 
. 23-25—ACMI annual meeting. Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla 
: eh monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 

or 

. 12- 14—Alabama Textile Manufacturers Association annual meeting. 

Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Jun. 5-9—Society of the Plastics Industry annual national conference and 
. 16-18—Narrow Fabrics Institute spring meeting. The Tides Inn, Irving- exposition. Commodore Hotel and Coliseum, New York, 

ton, Va. Jun. 7—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
. 18-19—Technical Advisory Committee and Board of Trustees meeting. York, N. Y. 

Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. Jul. 27- -Aug. 1—IUPAC International Symposium on Macromolecular Chem- 
. 23—Georgia Textile Operating Executives spring meeting. Hightower istry. Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

Building, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Sept. 27-29—AATCC National Convention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. 24-25—Underwear Institute annual meeting. Hotel Dennis, Atlantic Nov. 13-15—Narrow Fabrics Institute, Inc. meeting. Statler-Hilton, New 


Association spring meeting. Hotel 


City, N. J. 
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drawtwister 


meets the trade’s most exacting requirements 


UNIQUE FEATURES— 
Designed specifically for the hot stretching 
of the heavier, high tenacity, synthetic yarns. 


Up to 9 Ib. net weight of yarn on a 14 in. lift 
bobbin. 


Denier range up to 2,000. 
Delivery speeds up to 1,250 ft./min. 


Hydraulically driven and controlled building 
motion. 


Complete with all electrical equipment, in- 
cluding automatic, hot plate temperature 
scanning. 


For further details apply to: 


DOBSON & BARLOW MACHINERY SALES LTD. 


BRADLEY FOLD WORKS, BOLTON, ENGLAND 














ELECTRICALLY CONDUCTIVE THREAD GUIDES 


(U. S. Patent No. 2,369,266) Parts shown approximately actual size. 


These hard, homogeneous guides are recommended by These conductive ceramic guides are available in 
leading producers of synthetic yarns and by leading either satin or bright finish. Rods and tubes can 
manufacturers of textile machinery. They help control be supplied in controlled finishes in a normal 
static electricity and produce better quality yarn. Stock range of 5 to 70 micro-inches r.m.s. Other special 
designs available for most equipment. Custom made at _ finishes can be supplied when required. Finish 
reasonable cost for special requirements. specification sheet sent on request. 


Samples available on standard designs. Experimental designs made 
promptly and at reasonable cost. Send prints or description. 


A subsidiery of VS AVIMERREICAING LAVA.  ciartanooca s. renn. 


Minnesota Mining and 


Manufacturing Company Cc oO me e re) & A T i re) ™ 59TH YEAR OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 


SALES ENGINEERS: NEW ENGLAND: W. J. Geary, 27 Fairlawn St., Cranston, R. |., Williams 1-4177. @ NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 205 Walnut St., 
Livingston, N. J., WYman 2-1260. @ SOUTHEAST: James W. Crisp, Route 4, Taylors, South Carolina, CHurchill 4-0063. @ ALL OTHER AREAS: 
J. B. Shacklett, J. E. Hicks, or W, H. Cooper, American Lava Corporation, Chattanooga 5, Tenn., AM 5-3411. @ REPRESENTATIVES: CANADA: Ian 


M. Haldane & Co., P. 0. Box 54, London, Ont. ALL OTHER COUNTRIES: Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., International Division, 99 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 























